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) The Highest Type of Farming— Why Not Prepare Yourself For It? 


HIS is a Young People’s Special, but since the young people 
T of today will be the grown-up people of tomorrow, we feel 
that we can not do a better thing for our Progressive Far- 
mer boys, than to call their attention to one line of farming which 
has been all too generally neglected in the South. We refer to 
| live stock raising. 
Of course, all farms have more or less live stock cn them; but 
| what we mean is this: Most 





than the common run---one that you would be proud to take to 
your county fair, let us say---that you take more pride in and get 
more satisfacti2n out of this cne animal than you would out of 
two or three scrubs. When you go to raising live stock, get good 
stock. There is more money in that kind aid more satisfaction. 

Remen ber this, though: Even if you were able to buy the 
hi hest priced animals in ycur State, unless you knew how to 





farmers in the South do not keep 


feed and care for them, and un- 





'as many farm animals as they 

' should; they do not keep animals 

‘of the best quality, and they do 

‘not care and look after and love 
ir animals as they should. 

© Too many farmers think that 

need no other stock than 


¢ 


‘the mules they must have to tend 
‘their crops, a cow or two to 
furnish milk, two or three hogs 
“to kill end a little flock of poul 
try. Now, we believe that this 
‘18 a wrong idea. Let us tell you 
why. 
In the first place, you know 
“you must have good land if yo. 
make good crops. Well, it isa 
‘matter of common experience--- 
4 fact proved .too often to be 
Successfully questioned---that it 
Js easier to keep land good, or to 
‘make it good, when a large part 
of the crops are fed to live stock 
‘than when they are sold off. If 
you feed your grain and hay tu 
cattle and sell the milk and but 
ter, you take less from your land 
than if you soid the hay and 





‘grain. a . 

| Again, if you raise cotton to 
‘sell to buy meat and lard, your 
‘Only chance to get a profit is 
/0n the cotton. You must pay 





Courtesy T p 
PERCHERON MARE AND COLT-—-THERE IS MONEY IN RAISING THIS KIND. 


less you had interest in and feel- 
ing for them, they would not re- 
tain their good looks and their 
usefulness long. It takes good 
care and good feeding to make 
good animals, or to keep them 
good; and the boy who expects 
io be a stockman can not be- 
gin too early to find out about 
the stock on his farm, to learn 
how to feed them, the sort of 
ca:e they need, what they like 
and dislike, and all such things. 
One whois not kind to his animals 
'y linotmakeasuccesswith them. 

Live stock farming is the 
highest ty pe of farming, the ore 
calling ior the most knowledge 
and the most care on the part 
of the fai mer, and the one yiel- 
iig the greatest returns. It is 
very unfortunate that it has 
Leen so neglected in ihe Soutb, 
fur there is certainly no better 
place for it. Therefore, we are 
making this appeal to the buys 
who have ambition and energy 
and who expect to do the very 
best work and get the very best 
rewards, that they begin early 
in life to learn ail they can about 
farm animals and how to care 
for them. No line of farm work 
will pay them better. 





Experi t Station. 











= @profit to the man who raised 
‘the hog, to the man who killed it, to all the men who handled it 
Petore you bought it. When you raise the hog yourself you get 
‘all these profits yourself. 
|... Once again, if you have plenty of work stock, you can do bet- 
work and do it easier and quicker than if you lack team 
. It is cheaper to plow with three horses than with one. 
| __ Other reasons might be given why more live stock are needed 
‘On Southe: n farms, but these ought to be enough. When the boys 
who read this g ow up and begin farming for themselves we want 
‘em {o remember this one point: The farmer who keeps plenty 
‘Of good live stock can do his work easier and better, can get a 
Migger profit out of the crops he grows, and can improve his land 
it much less expense than can the man who does not. 
: But it is not only more farm animals we need. We must have 
te iter ones. Go to any section where the farmers keep pure-bred 
tattle or horses or hogs and see if you do not find better lands 
etter houses, better farming generally, than in those sections 
ere they keep just any old kind of stock. You know yourself, 
# you have a colt, a calf, a pig or a chicken that is a liitle better 
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There is certainly danger in feeding crimson 
clover hay if it is not cut very young, or as soon 
as in bloom, if used as the sole roughage. But if 
there is a scattering of oats with the clover or 
wheat, the hay is much safer feed. I saw once 


eleven felted balls, as large as a baseball, taken 
from the ruptured intestines of a dead _ horse. 
With a mixture of straw with the clover there is 
far less danger that the felt balls will form. But 
there is little danger in any event if the clover is 
cut at the right stage. 

I stopped over thirty years ago the pulling of 
suckers from corn. I found by actual test that 
the pulling did more harm than the suckers, and 
even if the suckers make no ears, the additional 
foliage will help the ears that are formed. About 
the same time I stopped replanting scattering 
hills. It does not pay for the labor, for these 
hills come after the general scattering of pollen 
and do not make corn to any extent. The stand 
may be so bad that the whole had better be re- 
planted, but that is a different matter. 








If every cotton grower practiced good farming, 
the crop usually made could be produced on one- 
third the number of acres now in cotton, and un- 
told millions of bushels of wheat, oats, and corn 
grown that are not now produced, while hundreds 
of thousands of cattle would be found on the 
Southern hills, and baeon would be packed in 
hundreds of establishments and millions of homes 
all over the South. Then we would be in a posi- 
tion to hold the cotton crop for a good price, and 
would make a profit on it even if prices were not 
high. 

A trucker in eastern North Carolina some years 
ago bought the manure made from cattle being 
fed at a cotton oil mill. He had a sample of it 
analyzed at the State Experiment Station, and 
while ordinary manure is seldom worth more 
than $1.50 to $2 a ton, this manure was valued 
at $9 a ton, though the purchaser did not pay 
anywhere near that for it. It simply shows that 
feed with a high protein content makes manure 
with a high nitrogen content. Hence, if you want 
to feed cattle and get the best results not only 
from the feeding, but in the by-product of ma- 
nure, you must raise the high protein feeds like 
cowpeas, soy beans, clover, and then feed the 
meal from your cottonseed instead of selling the 
seed. 











“Tt would like your advice as to the flooring of 
a large stock barn, whether to put in a tight floor 
or lay it loose with cracks?’ Neither. I would 
make the floor of concrete with cement gutters 
behind the stalls, and thus be in position to save 
the urine. I have made such a floor in the fol- 
lowing way: I placed a layer of ten inches of 
broken rock, and over this spread a thick layer 
of dry cement and sand,—two of sand to one of 
cement. This was then washed to grout the rock 
completely, and when it was settled, I covered 
it with a coat of cement in which fine gravel was 
mixed so as to prevent the surface being too 
smooth for cattle, for 1 have had them slip and 
fall on a smooth cement floor. Gutters a foot 
wide were made behind the stalls with a slight 
fall to the manure shed in the rear. 





Of course the rural route carriers can haul a 
great deal more than they do, but it seems to me 
that the plan to limit the parcels post to the ru- 
ral routes will simply be making the rural ser- 
vice the ‘delivery agents for the express com- 
panies and the store-keepers. What we need is 
a parcels post that will be as cheap as that of any 
other country and enable us to get parcels in this 
country as cheaply as they are sent to and from 
this country to foreign countries. Parcels post 
on rural routes only will be some convenience to 
farmers, of course, in getting things from the 
country towns, but to get packages from other 
sections of the country they will still be in the 
hands of the express company, and be compelled 
to go to town after the goods unless they pay 
the express company for attaching stamps for 
mailing at the beginning of the rural route. 





“T came down here on the North Carolina sea- 
shore and took a farm. You ought to have heard 
how the people talked to me about it. They 
would tell me the land was dead land; it would not 
make anything on it. I told them to wait and see. 
Well, now I have got the finest crop down here. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR SCHOOLHOUSE. 





thousands and 
thousands of 
the boys and girls 
who read this issue 
of The Progressive 
Farmer will be go- 
ing to school, and 
we wish to appeal to 
them that this year 
they take a little 
better care of, and 
more interest in, 
their schoolhouses 
and school grounds 
than ever before. 
You may not have 
so nice a school- 
house as_ this—al- 
though we trust you 
have,—but if yours 
is only a little one- 
room building, 
without many con- 
veniences, there is 
only the more rea- 
son why you should 
keep it clean and 
neat, hide its walls 


[* a little while 


























Seen Saas all a See a ma 


PES Wem 





with attractive pic- 
tures and surround 


other people. Don’t do it. 





it with the beauty of grass and trees and shrubbery and flowers. 
est in this work, it won't be long before the older people of the community will be interested, 
too, and then you will have a chance to get a more attractive schoolhouse and a better school. 

More than this, to learn to take the proper care of your property is just as much a part 
of a well rounded education as it is to learn to read and write. 
yours and your neighborhood’s,—and when you injure or deface it you rob yourself and 
It is wrong and gives you the wrong sort of start in life. Get 
your fellow pupils to join in with you to help improve it, and see if you do not soon have a 
much prettier school-room and school-yard, if you do not take more pride and interest in 
your school work, and if you do not feel better for it in every way. 


Courtesy Mississippi Department of Education. 


If you take an inter. 


The schoolhouse is yours— 





My cotton looks like I will get a bale to the acre 
and will get 40 bushels of corn to the acre. I 
have 10 acres in corn and 25 acres in cotton. 
Would you mind to tell me what is the best crop 
to plant for the fall market?’ In the way of 
vegetable crops you can plant carrots, beets, and 
turuips. You can sow spinach early in August for 
the fall crop, and can sow again in September and 
October for winter and spring. You can sow the 
Curled Norfolk kale in early September for winter 
cutting. You can sow a crop of early green peas 
in early August for a fall crop, and this is often 
more profitable than the spring crop. You can 
sow seed of Late Flat Dutch cabbage and grow 
them on fast and can set them the last of August 
in very strong and well fertilized soil and make 
tine heads of cabbage in December. 





Cabbages All the Year. 


know when to sow cabbage seed so as to 
have cabbages all the year round. 

You can not quite do that in the South, but 
can come very near to it. Sow seed of the Early 
Jersey Wakefield cabbage the middle of Septem- 
ber, and in November set the plants on the north 
side of sharp ridges running east and west and 
three feet apart. The soil must be heavily manured 
and fertilized in the furrows on which the ridges 
or lists are made. These plants should head in 
May. In January sow seed of Succession cabbages 
or Fottler’s Brunswick in a cotd-frame under glass 
and grow them to a good size by the last of March. 
Set these to follow the fall-planted ones and they 
will give you cabbages till middle of July. But 
it is hardly practicable to have cabbages heading 
in eastern North Carolina between July and No- 
vember, as it is hard to carry the plants through 
the summer. Still you can sow seed of the Pre- 
mium Flat Dutch cabbage the last of July, and 
never let the bed suffer for want of water. Set 
these plants the last of August or early Setepmber 
in very heavily manured soil and you can head 
them in early December. Then you can turn the 
heads to the north and bank the soil over the stem 
and the base of the head and they will winter all 
right and with a good supply of plants will keep 
up the supply of cabbages till the fall-set plants 
come in. With low and rich land, and means 
for abundant irrigation, you may head early fall 
cabbages from seed sowed the last of June. But 
without the water in abundance, it will hardly be 
practicable to head cabbage in early fall except 
in the high mountain country. 


\ NORTH CAROLINA correspondent wants to 





Huw to Cure Peavine Hay. 


said in The Progressive Farmer that he had 

used my plan for curing cowpea hay with 
success, and right away I was flooded with a 
host of inquiries. Now, I have in times past pub- 
lished my method many times, but it seems that 
there are many who have not read it. Begin 
mowing when the pods are maturing, but not dry. 
I cut in the morning till noon only. Put a ted- 
der right after the mowers to keep the hay tossed 
up so as to facilitate the wilting. That afternoon 
rake it into windrows. Next morning turn the 
windrows, and that afternoon put the hay into 
cocks as tall and narrow as will stand well. How 
long it shall remain in cocks depends on the 
weather and the state of the growth. But a 
soon as you can take a bunch in hand and give 
it a hard twist, and can see no sap run to the 
twist, put it in the barn while the leaves are still 
limp. Do not pack nor tramp it in the mow, but 
let it settle naturally, and then let it alone, and 
it will cure all right. If it heats slightly in the 
barn, do not go to turning it to cool it, for if 
you do will have some moldy hay, as the air 
will bring in the germs of mold. Peavines are 
easily cured if you will simply let them cure and 
do not go to monkeying with stakes or scaffolds 
to spoil the hay by drying up the leaves and los- 
ing them. I have cured the hay in the above way 
for many years, and have always had good hay 
instead of the sticks usually seen without any 
leaves. 


Sst TIME since one of our correspondents 





Oyster shells made as fine as flour will answer 
all the purposes of lime, but will not so rapidly 
sweeten an acid soil as burnt lime will, and 4 
much larger amount will be needed. But the 
pulverized shells will be very valuable when those 
who are grinding them learn that they are charg- 
ing too much for them. Out in Illinois the farm@- 
ers get pulverized limestone for 60 cents a ton 
It pays to use the pulverized article at this price. 
But at a point where shells do not cost 50 cents 
a ton, in fact, where I live, they are delivered 
many miles from the oyster grounds at about 50 
cents a ton, for road-making. But one concer 
on the oyster grounds wrote to me that they are 
pulverizing the shells and offering the product at 
$4 a ton. This in comparison with burnt lime is 
entirely too high a price, and I told them so. They 
could make money fast by selling the article for 
$1 aton. Pulverized shells are a very pure arth 


cle of lime carbonate; far better than most lime 
atone. 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 








HARVESTING THE CORN CROP. 


More About the Big Subject Treated Last Week—Five Great 
Advantages of a Silo—Every Farmer With Ten Cattle Needs One. 


‘ 


ry HOSE WHO have not already 
‘ made preparations for building 
silos will scarcely do so this 


year, but we wish briefly to enumer- 
ate some of the advantages of the 
silo as a means of saving the corn 
crop. Of course, only a small propor- 
tion of our readers will use the silo, 
and the majority prebably can not af- 
ford to do so, but there is no reader 
of The Progressive Farmer who can 
not cut and shock his corn and there- 
by increase his forage for live stock. 
Those who can do so should at the 
earliest possible time provide silos 
Any man having eight or ten milk 
cows or twelve or fifteen cattle of 
any kind, idle horses or mares and 
colts to winter can afford to build 
a silo. The cost of the silo itself is 
not large, and we simply must come 
to that sort of co-operation which 
will enable the farmers of any neigh- 
porhoood to provide the engine and 
cutter required for filling the silo. 
Such co-operation is the only means 
possessed by the small farmers lack- 
ing capital to meet the economic and 
labor conditions of the day. 

The silo as a means of saving at 
least a part of the corn crop has the 
following advantages 

(1) In silage a larger per cent or 
portion of the nutrients or dry maiter 
in the crop is saved for the live stock 
When corn is cured in the field there 
isaloss of more than water from the 
crop. By means of fermentations or 
other changes there is a loss of actual 

feed nutrients and dry matter, as 

wel] as a loss of water. There is 





STRONGER THAN MEAT. 


A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 

A gentleman who has acquired a 
judicial turn of mind from experi- 
eice on the bench out in the Sun- 
flower State writes a carefully consid- 
ered opinion as to the value of 
Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts 
has been a prominent feature in our 
bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious. 
Qutty flavor has become an _ indis- 
Pensable necessity in my family’s 
every-day life. 

“It has proved to be most health- 
ful and beneficial, and has enabled 
us to practically abolish pastry and 
Pies from our table, for the children 
prefer Grape-Nuts and do not crave 
Nich and unwholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in per- 
fect physical condition—as a pre- 
Ventive of disease it is beyond value 
I have been particularly impressed 
by the beneficial effects of Grape- 
Nuts when used by ladies who are 
troubled with face blemishes, skin 
uptions, ete. It clears up ‘the com- 
Dlexion wonderfully. 

‘As to its nutritive qualities, my 
®xperience is that one small dish of 
Grape-Nuts is superior to a pound of 
Meat for breakfast, which is an im- 
portant consideration for anyone. It 
neha appetite and strengthens 
a —ealldpipaaey fatigue, while 
he eon mone of the disagree- 

sequences 
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Senuine, true, and full of 
human interest, 





also a loss of feed value in silage; 
that is, silage is not as good as the 
crop at the time it is put in the silo, 
but the loss of feed value is less— 
much less—in silage than in field- 
cured or dry corn ears and stover. 
Under the most approved methods of 
dry-curing the corn stover in the 
field in shocks, the loss in feeding 
value will probably range from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent, and the long- 
er the fodder is kept, whether in the 
field or under shelter, the greater 
will be the loss, although, of course, 
the greatest loss will be when the 
shocks are allowed to remain out in 
the weather. 

On the other hand, the loss in feed 
value whem the crop is put in the 
silo probably ranges from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent, and does not material- 
ly increase, no matter how long the 
silage is kept. 

A saving, then, of from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent of the dry matter and 


feed nutrients of the stover results 
from putting the corn crop in the 
silo. In putting our corn stover into 


the silo there is another advantage 
which is frequently overlooked. In 
the South the corn stalks grow large 
and coarse and are not consumed at 
all, when dry-cured, unless shredded 
or cut, and even then there is con- 
siderable waste. These stalks have 
much nutriment in them--60 per cent 
of what is in the stover,—and when 
put in the silo and softened their suc- 
culent state permits of their complete 
conspmption. This advantage of the 
silo is one which must be distinguish- 
ed from that of succulence over dry 
feed which is next mentioned. 

(2) Probably no advantage of the 
silo is of greater value than the ‘‘suc- 
culence’’ of the feed. This is of spe- 
cial importance in the feeding of 


dairy cows, young cattle, and brood | 


mares and colts. 

(3) By the use of the silo the crop 
is hauled and stored at one time and 
is put where it is convenient for feed- 
ing at all times. This is one of the 
great benefits derived from silage. A 
uniform feed supply is assured and 
available for use in periods of bad 
weather and short pasturage. In this 
way the great disadvantages of pe- 
riods of abundant feed followed by 
seasons of scanty rations are avoided. 
In dairying this if of the greatest im- 
portance, for when the milk flaw 
once decreases it can seldom be re- 
stored during that milking period. 

(4) There is great economy in 
space in storing or housing the crop. 
A ton of hay occupies about 400 cu- 
bic feet. The same amount of dry 
matter in silage will require from 150 
to 175 cubic feet of space. 

For the storage of a given amount 
of dry matter or feed nutrients in 
dry corn stover, will require from 
six to ten times as much space as 
would be required to store the same 
feed nutrients in silage, because the 
corn stalks can not be packed or 
stored away snugly. This lessens the 
cost of storage and completely meets 
the argument of many that the cost 
of the silo prevents its general use. 
It is the cost of cutter and engine 
only that should prevent the general 
use of the silo, and that will not con- 
tinue to deprive us of the benefits of 
the silo when we learn to co-operate. 

(5) In the curing of corn in the 
shocks, especially in the humid clim- 
ate of the South, more or less dam- 
age to the feed is likely to occur. By 
good shocking this may be largely 
avoided, but rainy weather may seri- 
ously interfere with the harvesting 





and curing of the crop im the best 
manner. The silo may be filled with 
wet corn, or during periods of such 
weather that the corn could not be 
shocked, and when the crop is once 
in the silo it is free from all danger 
of injury from unfavorable weather. 
This advantage of the silo may be of 
special value in the saving of such 
crops a8 cowpeas, soy beans or other 
hay crops which can not be cured in 
wet weather. A silo frequently means 
the difference between the saving of 
such a crop in the best possible con- 
dition and its complete loss. 

Next week we shall take up the 
subject of cutting and shredding the 
corn crop and discuss the conditions 
under which this method is most 
profitable. 





You have made some mistakes in 
the conduct of your work this year. 
Keep them in mind to guide you in 
shaping your affairs next year. 





THOSE 25-CENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Think of it! Forty in one day! 
That’s what one South Carolina hus- 
tler did, and hundreds say: ‘‘Make 
your subscription blanks longer, or 
send a big bunch; we can get 25 
cents from nearly everybody on this 
kind of a bargain.” 

H. H. French sent in a list of six- 
teen, adding: ‘‘Now The Progressive 
Farmer will be in the home of every 
white farmer in this neighborhood.’’ 

W. F. Pritchard sent eighteen in 
one lot, and isn’t through yet. 

H. P. Whitley sends sixteen and 
says: ‘Start paper quick; I don’t 
want them to miss a single issue.’’ 

H. C. Jackson sends twelve and 
earns a copy of Mr. Poe’s new book. 

That’s the way they are coming 
from Virginia to Texas. Is your 
neighborhood covered? Now is the 
time of times to get The Progressive 
Farmer into every home. We are 
depending on you to do it. 





A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE FARM BuY! 


Y DEAR BOY: I am especially interested in Southern farm boys 
M because it hasn’t been so long since 1 was a Southern farm boy 


myself, chopping cotton, hoeing corn, milking cows, etc. 


In fact, 


I paid my first year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer by picking 


the 


“leavings’”’ in a cotton field, the late, cracked bolls one December. 


That was before I ever thought of becoming Editor of the paper, 








but now that I am, there is nothing I want more than to make it a 
help and inspiration to you and other Southern farm youngsters such 
as I was. The Progressive Farmer was the chief paper to boost the 
Corn Club movement, the only paper to offer $1,000 worth of prizes 
to boys, and the first Southern paper to set aside a well edited depart- 
ment for farm boys. That department will appear in every issue of 
the paper hereafter, and if you have read Mr. Schaub’s notable corn 
articles last week, and Professor Smith’s two cotton pest articles. 
I know you realize what a treat our “Progressive Farmer Boys’’ are 
going to have between now and New Year’s. 

Well, now, my boy, I want you to put your name on our books. 
the reason is this: I want to know if you really are interested in what 
we are doing? Do you want to try for our prizes, and to get The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to help you when you want help or advice in your work? 
If you do, just tell us so. 

For example, this year we have secured $1,200 worth of corn prizes 
for boys. Next year we expect to get $1,000 or more in prizes, not only 
for corn but for other things that boys grow or are interested in. Now, it 
may be too late to interest you in this year’s corn prizes, but we want to 
begin to figure on next year’s. And the very first thing we want to 
know is, How many boys are interested? 

So, then, my boy, I put it up to you: 
if you are, there is just one thing to do: Sign one of the following 
blanks and tell me so. If some member of your family is already a 
reader of the paper, sign Blank No. 1, and we’ll enter your name 
without further trouble. If no one in your family is a subscriber, why, 
I have a plan whereby you can do a very little work for us and send 
10 cents extra and we’ll send you the paper till January and put your 
name on our books for the prizes and whatever other help we can give 
you. Then, too, we’ll send you a badge or button as soon as we get 
them ready. 

Now, if you are the sort of chap I think you are, there is no use 
to argue this further. If any member of your family is a subscriber, 
sign Blank No. 1; otherwise, Blank No. 2. That’s all—and I hope to 
hear from you right away. Yours for co-operation, 

CLARENCE POE, 
For The Progressive Farmer. 

P. §.—Ask your father about this. I’ll bet he’ll tell you to sign it, 
and sign it straight off. You sign it and make him mail it. And—do 
it to-day. Cc. P. 


And 


Are YOU interested? And 





BLANK No. l1.—IF ANY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY IS A SUB- 
SCRIBER, SIGN THIS. 


BPS), 5. 60. 410s: oer due de aieleane « Seeker ROR s tis roere ale MOR cchd giles Sah erase 1911 
Manager Boys’ Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I am a farmer ...... years old and I wish you to enroli 


me as one of ‘“‘The Progressive Farmer Boys.’’ This will entitle me to 
compete for all the prizes you offer this year and next, and to ask The 
Progressive Farmer any questions about my farm work and have them 
answered free, and also entitle me to a badge or button when it is 
ready. The paper comes to the house where I live, the name of the 


subscriber being 
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BLANK No. 2.—IF NO MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY IS A SUBSCRIBER, 
SIGN THIS. 


COOH CEH OCEAH SOOO S44 8 


Dear Sir: No member of my family is now a reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, but I should like to be one of the “‘Progressive Farmer Boys,”’ 
have a chance at all the prizes, and at all the help you offer boys. Send 
me your offer of the paper till January for 10 cents and a little extra 
work, and if I accept, you will enroll my name. 


Boy’s Name ...... RPT et et Ce ee ee 




















WHITE LEAD 
on THE FARM * 
Run Down Places 

Don't let your buildings 
run down—any more than 
your land—both of them 
are your capital. Nothing 
makesa farm appear more 
neglected and down-at- 
the-heel than unpainted 
buildings. Paint mixed on 
the job and made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 

























and pure linseed oil will 

not only make your build- 

ings look prosperous but will protect 

them from the weather as no other ts 

naint can. It is, the most economical paint in the world 


because it lasts so long. Paint now and keep ont the 
winter’s storms and frosts. 
Our Free Painting Helps 
We will send you free, on reauest, 
e \ color schemes and miscellaneous paint- 
§ \ing instructions that you will find of 
real practical value. Ask for Helps 2313 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleve 
Boston Buffal 


QVobn T. Lew 5 Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





Chicaco St. Louis 

















Water—Water—Water 


Just when you want it, independent 
of wind or weather, if you have a 


“Jack Junior” Gasoline Engine 
and Handy Pump Jack 

















The combination is just right for farm 
pumping. Gives the stock plenty of cool, 
fresh water, waters the garden and supplies a 
reliable water system for the home and dairy, 

_This outfit will work any ordinary wind- 
mill pump to its full capacity. 1,000 gallons 
per hour on a moderate lift is easy with this 
outfit if your pump has that capacity. 

The Handy Pump Jack ec sily at- 
tached to any Neldant ae ot 5 Bo sen Mw 9 
strongly built and has tight and loose pulleys. 


The Jack Junior is a four cycle, water cooled 
Gasoline Engine; simple design, strong and dur- 
able, and guaranteed to develop full one horse 

tisa perfect, rantiont engine for gen- 

eral farm work and will run any of the hand or 

foot power machinery. 

Send for full information given in free 
Catalog No. PR 1007 


Fairbanks, Morse &Co. 


Chicago, Til. Atlanta, Ga. 


Do You Know What 
The Perfect Balanced 
Silo Ration Is? 


XPERTS have proven that corn, combined 
with milo maize, sorghum, kaffir corn and 
field peas make the ideal silo ration. That’s 

all the more reason why you should be careful of 
the silage cutter and silo filleryouuse. Writefor 
our 112-page Free Book. It tells about the com- 
plete line of famous “OHIO” machines—a size 
and stylefor you. Proves greatest capacity—day 
after day on one half inch cut. ““OHIOS” can’t 














blow up or explode, because they run on slow 


CUTTERS 


speed. 

OHIO exe 
SILAGE 

are used by nearly every College and Ex- 

periment Station in America and foreign 


countries. Book tells all facts—the t 
you want toknow. Write for it. 


SILVER MFG. CO. 














A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
‘eas.’ Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increases 
44 their value 10 cts. per bushel 
Q uy Thousands have given entire 
{» satisfaction for over 10 years. 
12 Illustrated catalog free upon 
wa request Write today Dept. 24 
a SANDERS MFG. CO. 


Rome, Ga, 














WHAT OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS AND GIRLS ARE DOING. | 





A CORN-CLUB BOY’S FARMING. 


The First Prize Letter. 


Dear Editors: I belong to the 
Boys’ Corn Club, have two separate 
acres of brag corn, each of which has 
been prepared and cultivated differ- 
ently. On one or the other I hope to 
win a prize. I have selected one 
of my acres as my choice, but if the 
other should later prove to be best 
I shall change my choice in the entry 
for the Corn Club prizes. I will tell 
you how I prepared and cultivated 
the acre I now think the best: 

I first cut the land with a disk 
harrow on the 20th of April. Nex: 
I ran an ordinary drag over the land 
to smooth it. Then on the second of 
May I plowed my land with a two- 
horse turn-plow, followed by a one- 
horse subsoiler, plowing the land 
about 9 or 10 inches deep. Imme- 
diately afterwards I pulverized my 
land with the disk harrow, followed 
by the smoothing harrow. [I laid-off 
my rows 4 feet apart, and then put 
in the drill about 150 bushels of sta- 
ble manure and cottonseed, killed by 
composting. I then ran in the fur- 
row a subsoiler with wings. Next I 
took a one-horse turn-plow and 
threw two furrows together, making 
a bed of dust (owing to the very dry 
weather) to plant in. I planted my 
corn with a Carolina corn planter 
on the first day of June, mixing 
about 150 pounds of 8-4-4 guano. 

On the 6th of June we had a show- 
er of rain——just enough to bring the 
corn up. The corn didn’t grow any 
hardly until the 11th of July, at 
which time we got rain enough to 
make a good season. I have culti- 
vated this corn entirely with a two- 
horse, six-plow cultivator, with the 
exception of the last and center fur- 
row, which was done with a very 
short plow and a large bow or 
scrape, leaving the land almost level. 
The corn was cultivated three times 
with the cultivator, and the finishing 
furrow was run on the 20th day of 
July, at which time the corn was 
laid-by. It was about the height 
of a man’s head. On an average the 
corn stands about 10 inches apart in 
the drill. The corn is growing rank 
and has on it lots of suckers. As it 
is a question whether or not the 
suckers ought to be pulled off, I am 
pulling the suckers off on every oth- 
er row, as a test to see which is best, 
and I will write you the result of this 
experiment after I gather the corn. 
I may, if it rains, put on this land a 
top-dressing of about 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. 

I am 16 years old, have been rid- 
ing a two-horse, six-plow cultivator 
all summer, doing the work of six 
men and six horses as it was done 
under the old system, and making 
myself as useful on the farm as either 
of my older brothers who have been 
studying at the A. & M. College. I 
think that when farming is rein- 
forced by the use of all the latest 
farming implements, it is as pleasant 
as any other vocation. Lot’s of the 
boys have been leaving the farm be- 
cause it was not attractive to them, 
and because they didn’t like the 
work. This seems useless to me, for 
the farm can be made attractive 
more cheaply than can the crowded 
homes in the city. 

I have named the farms on my 
father’s plantation. The home farm 
I called ‘‘Woodlawn,” because it is al- 
most entirely surrounded by woods. 
Another I called ‘‘Highland,’’ because 
it is on the heights between Waxhaw 
and Cane creeks. A third I called 
“Valley View,” because it overlooks 
the valley of Waxhaw Creek. A 
fourth I called ‘‘Fruitland,” because 
of its being so productive of fruits. 
A fifth I called ‘‘College Hill Farm,” 





because on it is situated the College 
Hill graded school; and another I 
called ‘“‘Topbower,’’ because ef its 
elevated situation. 
GEORGE ROSCOE McNEELY. 
Waxhaw, N. C. 





A BELIEVER IN COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 


Our Secend Prize Letter. 


Dear Editors: I live in Sebastian 
County, Arkansas, two miles from 
Fort Smith. 

In this county we have good roads. 


They are macadamized. In dry 
weather they are sprinkled with 
crude oil. This makes them last 


much longer. 
Eight counties of this State have 


A GREETING FROM GOVERNOR 
WILSON. 





“Supply Brains and Disinterested 





Purpose as Well as Food.” 





Mr. Clarence Poe, 
The Progressive Farmer. 

May I not, through you, send my 
warm greetings to the farmer boys to 
whom The Progressive Farmer goes. 
I wish I knew some adequate way in 
which to express to them the interest 
that every thoughtful man must feel, 
who knows what a power they have 
in their opportunity to be thoughtful 
and public-spirited citizens, and to look 
abroad upon the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole—the country which 
they feed and which they should wish 
to supply with brains and disinterested 
purpose, as well as with food. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1, 1911. 





elected county superintendents, Se- 
bastian County being one of them, 
and 40 counties have a compulsory 
school law. I am glad that the com- 
pulsory school law was passed, be- 
cause many little children go to 
school that had never been inside a 
school-room before. - 

Agriculture is taught in our school 
but we have not much equipment for 
it yet. 

Domestic science is taught only in 
high schools. I am in the seventh 
grade and will be glad when I am in 
high school, for then I can study do- 
mestic science. From this I can 
learn to cook, embroidery and sew. 

I am 18 years of age. In school I 
like to do hard work. There is noth- 
ing which gives me more happiness 
tham to feel that I have done my 
best honestly, with all thinking di- 
rected in that line. This brings suc- 
cess almost every time. 

I want to finish the public school 
and then go to a normal. After this 








I want to teach school to help boys 
and girls better their lives. 

My father is a farmer. He Taiseg 
vegetables and berries and has cowg 
and bees. I help with the berries jp 
the spring. 

My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer and we get many good ideas 
from it. MAYME ROOK, 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 





MORE BOYS SHOULD TRY kx. 
PERIMENTS OF THIS KIND, 


Dear Editors: I am a boy 16 years 
old. I have been going to schoo} 
every year since I was six and I want 
to keep on going until I have finish. 
ed the high school, and I want to g0 
through college, so that I will be 
prepared to be a good. farmer. 

I have been reading your paper 
for the past few years. I read go 
much in it about crimson and bur 
clover that I decided to plant some 
last fall. Everybody said that it 
would not grow here, but, neverthe- 
less I planted some of both kinds, 
It came up and grew of pretty and 
made seed without inoculation of 
any kind, and no kind of clover hag 
ever grown there before that I know 
of. I saved the seed and I intend to 
plant some more this fall. 

I planted some alfalfa last spring; 
it came up and is growing pretty 
now. Iam going to take the ground 
that it is growing on and inoculate 
some more ground to plant in alfalfa 
this fall. 

I am also raising chickens with 
an incubator and brooder. I have 
hatched off one fine brood of chicks 
and have set my incubator again. 

I have plenty of time for play and 
have a fine swimming pool near-by 
and I take a swim very often with 
other boys. 

ALBEA GODBOLD. 

Summit, Miss. 





A BELIEVER IN FARM LIFE. 


Dear Editors: I live away up in 
the mountains of Alabama. I am 4 
farmer boy, the best kind of a boy 
to be. You do not have to breathe 
the coal air; you can breathe fresh 
air in the country. 

A city boy may boast of his liter- 
ary education but he doesn’t know 
how to plow a row of cotton or cora, 
and doesn’t know crabgrass from 
turnips. 

I take The Progressive Farmer 
(the best paper in the world) and 
read about how to improve crops and 
farms. Everybody ought to take it. 

I am 14 years old and am trying 
to learn to farm. 

Some boys go to public works, but 
I tell you, when they have been ral 
ed on a farm, they soon come back, 
looking pale-faced and worked dow2, 
with no money. Boys, stay where 
you can be respected and . honored. 
The city boy has nothing to boast of, 
and the country boy can be respected 
and have a name. 

MALLEY RIVERS. 

Houston, Ala. 





AN INTERESTING VISIT TO WASH- 
INGTON. 

Dear Editors: I have been to the 
schoolhouse which was printed 
the front page of the Educational 
Special of your paper. The little 
sehoolhouse is om the place which I 
live on and I have been there a nul- 
ber of times. The new one is very 
nice. I go there every Sunday * 
Sunday-school. 

I had a nice trip up North last 
winter and enjoyed it fine. | went 
to Washington and saw many bealr 
tiful things; among the things weré 
the Capitol, Smithsonian Institul, 
Washington’s Monument, War 4? 
Navy Departments, the National 
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miseum, Congressional Library, and 


“Art Gallery. 


In the Capitol there were beauti- 
ful paintings, among which were the 
Landing of Columbus on San Salva- 
dor, DeSoto Discovering the Missis- 
sippi River, The Baptism of Poca- 
hontas, Embarkation of the Pilgrims, 
Signing of the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence, and many others. There 
were many fine statues of famous 
men, and one woman, Miss Frances 
Willard. ; 

Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the Congressional Library. The 
glittering dome, covered with gold 
92 carats fine, can be seen for miles. 
The sculptures, paintings and carv- 
ings are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Besides the books, there are 
many interesting relics and letters 
from Washington, LaFayette, Jeffer- 
gon, Franklin, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and many other distinguished people. 
I saw Washington’s copy-book that 
he wrote in when he was a little boy. 

As you enter you see a beautiful 
stairway of white marble, carved, 
and on each landing there is a bronze 
statue with a torch in its right hand. 
In the galleries are also fime statues. 
In the reading room you can find any 
paper published in the United States. 

The Smithsonian Institute is also 
very interesting. There I saw all 
kinds of stuffed birds, insects, and 
skins of wild animals, sent from 
Africa by President Roosevelt. 

WILENE DONOVAN. 
Melver, N. C. 


A YOUNG WAGE-EARNER. 


Dear Editors: 
to your paper. 





Papa is a subscribe! 

He is a farmer. We 
grow corn, cotton, watermelons, 
peas and hay. My brother belongs 
tothe Corn Club. He won first prize 
in 1908. We have a nice time at our 
corn show. The Frisco Railroad 
gave $100 prizes for the best corn. 

Ihave four brothers and one sis- 
ter. My oldest brother is a banker. 
The rest of us boys work on the 
farm. We hoe corn and cotton and 
melons. We have our crops hoed; and 
we helped hoe our neighbors’. We 
get $1 per day. Our crops are fine: 
cotton waist high to a man, it has 
lapped in the rows; bolls are nearly 
grown, 

Iam going to be a farmer when I 
get grown, and grow stock. I love 
to see stock and to ride horseback, 
and plow. We have a 9-months’ 
school. I am in the seventh grade. 
Tam only 12 years of age. 

DALLAS BLAKENEY. 

Clarkton, Mo. 





LET US STRIVE TO HELP OUR 
FELLOWS. 


Dear Editors: My work ranges 
from studying in high school to dig- 
ging in the soil. My general studies 
for school are mathematics, history, 
English and natural science. My 
other studies are the agricultural 
Papers, bulletins and other articles 
along agricultural lines. I read these 
with pleasure and profit. 

There is not a farm in the United 
States which can not afford its tiller 
Tecration. Some kinds of recreation 
to one person would seem work to 
another, 
it Of Course, if one is not too busy, 
t is better to take a general recrea- 
tion day at times, and these are, I 
4M sure, what all the boys and girls 
Most like. Here in Louisiana we-have 
Geng a? *choo! picnic almost every 
4 Gite “be all go out by the river in 
Onda ady grove. We take dinner 

er spread on the ground. We 
les Swimming in fine, clear 
i oo 1S warmed by the June 
her ; e have baseball games and 

ol musements at other times. 
the “ are my hopes? Why that 
ideal ibe of today shall attain the 
ine hanhood of the future. Man- 
a. ‘S not generally got after one 

become a man. What influences 


Folks’ Special. 
folks on the farms. 


mental, or moral standpoint. 
and good morals. 


one human being. 


port many more. 


Your friend, 





“THE FARM IS THE VERY BEST PLACE.” 


SPEAKER CLARK’S MESSAGE TO 
OF THE SOUTH. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad hat you are going to get out a Young 
I am in favor of anything that 
The farm is the very best place for. them. 
life is the healthiest sort of life, whether considered from a physical, 
It gives them good physiques, clear heads 


I am especially glad that the boys of the South are paying more and 
more attention to farming. My own judgment is that in the future the 
great development in this country will be to the Southward. 
frequently stated that if Missouri alone were cultivated for all she is 
worth, she could support a population equal to one-half of the popula- 
tion of the United Staes at the present time. 
travagant, but not very much. Sometime ago Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, stated that if the Mississippi Valley were 
properly cultivated, on an average, one acre of ground would support 
Missouri contains 44,681,600 acres of land and, ac- 
cording to his estimate, would support that many people, but, as the 
average acre of land in Missouri is much richer than the average acre 
of land in the balance of the Mississippi Valley, that State could sup- 


I am with you heart and soul in anything that would make the 
boys more enthusiastic in the farming business. 


Washington, D. C., August 1, 1911. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


will keep the young 
Farm 


I have 


That may be a little ex- 


CHAMP CLARK. 








Genasco 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


has the life that only zatural 
asphalt can give roofing to 
lastingly resist all kinds of 
weather. 


The Kant-leak Kleet clamps 
the roof-seams water-tight with- 
out cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks. Ask your dealer for Gen- 
asco with Kant-leak Kleets packed 
in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
Philadelphia 
New York San Franci Chicago 











we get in boyhood we carry through 
life, therefore we have to seek for 
and cultivate our good qualities 
when we are young. I hope that we 
boys, the men of the future, shall be 
a generation that will do things and 
do them right. Let us determine to 
make better mem and women and put 
plenty of ambition behind our deter- 
mination to carry it through. Let 
us strive to help our fellow men, 
anyhow do nothing that we can help 
that would harm them. 
LAWRENCE C. CHRISTOPHER. 
Jennings, La. 





THIS GIRL DOES THINGS. 


Dear Editors: I have three hens 
this year. I am just trying to learn 
how to raise chickens this year, for 
I expect to go regularly into poultry 
raising next spring. We take the 
National Poultry Journal and The 
Progressive Farmer, so you see I get 
a lot of information, and as good as 
I can find; and I expect to succeed. 

I walk to school, a mile and a half, 
in the winter and am in the sixth 
grade. Will be 16 years old Sep- 
tember 4, 1911. We take good exer- 
cise at recess playing games. I find 
enough time after I return home 
from school to attend to my chick- 
ens. 

Girls, organize a tomato club in 
your county this fall. Don’t wait 
till next spring, but do it now. I 
am going to do all I can to get one 
in Vance County. 

MYRTLE L. SNEED. 

Stovall, N. C. 





RAISES PIGS AND CHICKENS, AND 
PLAYS THE MANDOLIN. 


Dear Editor: I am a farmer’s little 
girl, age 10. During this summer’s 
vacation my work is to help mother 
with the housekeeping, garden, poul- 
try, and pigs. I like to gather eggs 
and feed chickens. Mother lets me 
claim a hen with 35 little chickens. I 
care for them all by myself, They know 
me from any one else. I help father 
feeds his pigs. He gave me eight. I 
have a patch of squashes planted for 
them. I gather vegetables from the 
garden and cook for them every day. 
My pigs are beautiful and I am very 
proud of them. 

My oldest sister teaches me piano 
and mandolin and then I get a his- 
tory lesson each day. Sister and I 
play violin and mandolin together. 

The height of my ambition is to 
get an education. I will be glad 
when school opens again. I go to 
Sunday-sehool every Sunday. 

GLADYS FURR. 

Allen, Miss. 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL AS IT 
SHOULD BE. 

Dear Editors: Noticing that our 
next “Special’’ will be given for the 
young folks, I can not refrain from 
telling some of my hopes and ambi- 
tions, however small. 

In the little old schoolhouse on 
the hill we are dreaming to-day. Our 
hopes are buoyant, our castles 
touch the clouds. But for its visions 
and dreams, life would be prosaic 
indeed. 

Why say, ‘‘The little old school- 
house on the hill?’ In this pro- 
gressive age opportunities are many. 
Just now there is a wide and grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of using 
school buildings for other than 
school purposes, and by adults, to 
make the school buildings the social 
and educational center of the com- 
munity. 

The enlargement of the course of 
study in our rural schools especially, 
offers another opportunity for educa- 
tional advancement. Libraries in 
every school district is another line 
of educational effort, which can not 
be made generally effective until 
some noble man steps forward with 
his vast wealth for that purpose. 

The field is open before boys and 
girls of the dear old ‘‘country school” 
and it is practically unworked. Let’s 
make a move for better rural 
schools; let’s work for the best train- 
ing obtainable; have every member 
teach agriculture in an up-to-date 
way; strive for our school buildings 
to be modern, well equipped build- 
ings, and with the country locations 
removed from distraction and temp- 
tation, we have no excuse for not 
having first-class schools. 

Boys and girls, I believe that a 
complete and thorough scientific cul- 
ture ought to be introduced into our 
schools; what I mean is, no boy or 
girl should leave our country schools 
without possessing a grasp of the 
general character of science, and 
without having been disciplined 
more or less, in the methods of all 
sciences. CLYDE WHITE. 

Lake Cormorant, Miss. 





We have a nice lot of interesting 
letters from our farm boys and girls 
left over for next week. Look out 














KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER ~ 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over two per cent of grain. Write for free illus- 
trated Catalogue. Giving in detail the superior advan- 
tages of this machine. Requires the least amount of 
power, and produces the greatest amount of work. Also 
threshes Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet and 
Sorghum. Write us today. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


Frazier Carts 










We build 
carts for gen- 
eral use, for 6 
breaking 
colts, jogging 
trotting,- % 
bred horses; exercising draft horses, and for rural 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, butjthe best. Write for,Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill. 


















The Poet said, 
















“Hitch your wagon 

to a Star’, but, instead, If 
pin your faith toa “WHITE every 
STAR BUGGY”, and your Buggy 
confidence will never be built was 
betrayed. The ‘White as good 
Star’ has every good sa “White 
feature of vehicle build- Star’ there 


‘ing, and no bad ones. wouldn't be so 


many “White 
Stars” sold. It's 
hard to find 
a vehicle as 
ood as the 
nite Star. 
Atlanta Bug- 
gy Co. Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 











and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offere 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 22.7;:22 

a bicycle or 

Ha pair of tires from anyone at any price 
yj Until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition op first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS sszine"tre 

making big 
& money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
@ Sell cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
famps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/f usual prices 
Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. y.298 GHICAG. 


a, WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


4 for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45. Rerabbing your wheels, $10.30. 1 manufacture 


















for them. yy) shoes to tn-teed. Bugsy Tope, 9650; Shane 2.10 
— $5.95. Wagon UmbrellaFeex. LL Cin’ti, 9- 
CAN. for FRUITS, SYRUPS 
7 and HONEY 
AT VERY 










Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order ¥ ¢(irichd quantity wanted. 
NATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 
























MARIA’S GARDEN. 


THE STORY OF AN UGLY GIRL. 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 








of people and yet not really know 

them at all—by sight, at least. 
I have been down in the garden gath- 
ering some belated sweet peas, and 
they reminded me of Maria because 
hers are said to be unusually fine. 

I knew her parents years ago and 
from time to time mutual friends 
brought tidings from them and of 
Maria. And because for years there 
was such a funny monotony in the 
reports concerning Maria, they be- 
came very interesting—a sort of con- 
tinued-in-our-next serial story—a ro- 
mance not of a girl and her lover, 
because so far as I know there has 
never been a lover, but a romance ot 
a girl and her garden. At first the 
reports were of Maria only and rarely 
varied—or if they did, in degree only 
not in kind. The first one was: ‘‘The 
baby is named Maria—a good little 
creature but hopelessly ugly and near- 
ly died with whooping-cough the very 
first thing.” A year later a letter 
came: ‘Poor Maria is a very good 
baby, but ugly as can be, and catches 
every disease that comes along.” 

The good old proverb says, “The 
times change and we with them,” but 
that child flew in the face of the prov- 
erb. ‘Poor Maria is uglier, if any- 
thing. It must comfort her mother 
that the new baby is pretty.” Her 
school reports were but a repetition: 
“Poor Maria is a good girl, but she 
doesn’t take to books like her sister.’ 
And it was the same as a young lady. 
“Poor Maria is good, but she is so 
ugly amd she doesn’t sing or dance 
and she can’t even talk—her sister is 
greatly admired and has all the 
beaux.” 

By this time my sympathy was all 
enlisted for Maria, for the stars in 
their courses did seem to fight against 
her as they had against Sisera. 
“Never mind,” I said, ‘‘just wait and 
you'll yet see Maria coming into her 
kingdom. I don’t know when, nor 
where, nor what, but she’s good, and 
in the long run, goodness wins out.” 

“Then goodness will have to get up 
and hustle this time,’’ was the an- 
swer. And evidently that was just 
what goodness did, for the very next 
week a change, a very small one to be 
sure, but unmistakably a change, had 
crept in. 

“Poor Maria was the ugliest thing 
at her sister’s wedding but the sweet 
peas were glorious. You never 
saw such masses of color. Every 


[ IS odd how much one may know 


room was full of them and such won- 
derful ones, too.”’ 

‘Where did the sweet peas come 
from?’’ I asked. ‘‘As a rule, country 
people have the nicest manners in the 
world, but the poorest flowers. * The 
chickens scratch up the seed and the 
calves and colts are invariably turned 
into the front yard to graze so the wo- 
men get discouraged trying to raise 
anything but vegetables and I don’t 
blame them. But Maria’s father is a 
poor man and sweet peas are expen- 
sive.” 

“These weren’t; they came out of 
Maria’s garden. She has a beautiful 
one. She used to be always working 
with flowers in boxes and tin cans, 
till her father gave her an acre near 
the house, and fenced it in for her. 
He cast his bread on the waters and 
it’s come back cake—for she grows 
not only all sorts of flowers, but also 
strawberries and raspberries and 
gooseberries and currants and figs 
and grapes—you never saw such an 
array. Gardening is her one gift— 
really it almost amounts to genius.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “I am charmed 
that good has come at last to Maria, 
even if she did have to go for it and 
work hard to keepit. Where did the 
money come from? Plants and shrubs 
and fruits cost a good deal.” 

“Her’s didn’t, or at least very lit- 
tle. Ske was always such a good 
girl.” 

“There,” I interrupted, ‘‘I knew it! 
Didn’t I always tell you goodness 
wins in the long run—but go on with 
your story,—and I notice you’ve stop- 
ped saying, ‘Poor Maria.’ ”’ 

“Well, knowing how she loved 
flowers, her friends were always giv- 
ing her seeds and roots, and I don’t 
know how, but little by little, her 
garden has grown into a really won- 
derful collection. The last I heard, 
she was planting flowers that hum- 
ming birds liked, so lots of them 
would come, and in one corner she 
has a collection of native wild flow- 
ers. Now, she sells enough fruit to 
buy all the rare plants she wants, and 
she is giving roots and seeds to the 
entire country-side. Her gardening 
spirit is contagious.”’ 

After that for awhile I enjoyed my- 
self going around among Maria’s 
friends, saying, ‘“‘I told you so,” and 
while engaged in that laudable occu- 
pation, I went to take some jelly to 
an old lady who had been hurt in 2 
runaway. I found her ro: a vower 


of larkspur and marigold. 

“My!” I said, ‘‘you are like Auld 
Lang Syne set to flowers, instead of 
music,—you are so sweet and old- 
timey.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘dear Maria sent 
these as soon as she heard of my acci- 


dent. She heard me say once, when 
visiting her mother, that I loved old- 
fashioned flowers, and the child re- 
membered that little speech of mine 
—just think of it. When I look at 
these flowers I forget the pain and 
feel like a little girl in my sainted 
mother’s garden. Maria is a good 
girl.” 

“Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘she is good 
and she is bright, too, with the 
brightness that comes from above, to 
remember the little wishes of the 
old.”’ 

Months afterwards I heard of Ma- 
ria again. I had gone to call on a 
friend whose baby had died several 
weeks before and found her unpack- 
ing a box of roses. ‘“‘From dear Ma- 
ria,” she said, “and she’s written 
such a sweet note saying that last 
year when precious baby saw these 
roses, he stretched out his little 
hands and said, “ ’Pitty! pitty!’ so 
she sent*them for his grave because 
to-morrow is his birthday. Isn’t she 
good and did you ever see a sweeter 
face?”’ 

“Her face must be sweet because 
heart is,’’ I said. 


Then I went to Europe and for 


months forgot all about Maria’s Zar- 
den while wandering through the 
many beautiful ones over there, for 
in every country, I hunted ardens 
first and cathedrals next and battle. 
fields never at all. So, as I said, Ma- 
ria was completely forgotten untjj 
one day after my return, I met her 
mother in deep black. “I don’t be- 
lieve I could have borne my husband’s 
death,” she said, ‘‘but after it was all 
over Maria took me down into her 
garden and I staid there all day with 
the flowers and bees and birds, reaq- 
ing and re-reading that blessed ff. 
teenth chapter of Corinthians, unti] 
for the first time in my life I saw, 
even if only through a glass darkly, 
the wonder and glory of death—our 
Heavenly Father’s last earthly gift to 
his children.”’ 

And only the other day a letter 
came from a friend saying: “I hear 
you are soon to visit in Maria’s neigh- 
borhood—whatever you do, don’t 
miss seeing her wonderful garden, 
Everybody goes. Nothing in that sec- 
tion is so well worth seeing, and 
no woman is so well worth knowing 
as Maria. She is not only charming, 
but she has grown into such a pretty 
woman. That is, I don’t know if she 
is really pretty, or people only think 
sheis. At all events, you will love 
her so much, you will think her beau- 
tiful.” 

















Two-minute Health Talks 
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IF YOU HAVEN’T A GIZZARD, TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. 


Brush Them Regularly and in the Right Way, and Go to See a 
Dentist Once a Year So That Any Decay May Be Promptly 


Looked After. 


ELL, if you had shown a lit- 
W ee common sense and had 
taken care of your teeth, you 
wouldn’t be groaning and growling 


here now,” said the dentist to me 
not long ago. 


“Why don’t you brush and clean 
your teeth?’’ he continued, and upon 
my indignant rejoinder that I did 
brush them regularly every day, he 
said, ‘“‘Yes, you brush at them, but 
you don’t really brush and clean 
them. You have been brushing 
across and filling up the spaces be- 
tween with the decaying matter. 
You should both rotate the brush up 
and down, so as to thoroughly re- 
move all particles of food. And you 
should brush in the evening as well 
as in the morning. Don’t use some 
gritty powder; use a soft cream or 
paste that will not scratch and cut. 
You don’t need to scour your teeth 























evening spin. 


(incorporated) 


100 Harvester Building 





Write for catalogue and complete information. 
International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago USA 


With solid 





OTOR CARS have become a factor in modern farming. 


Farmers recognize the reliable car as one of the 
greatest savers of time ever provided for their business 
needs. The quick trip to town in busy seasons without 
taking horses from work; being able to go anywhere any time; the 
advantages of getting tomarkets early and to markets at a distance— 
these are unanswerable arguments in favor of investing in an 


International Auto Wagon 


The International is especially serviceable because of its high wheels, solid tires. 
air-cooled engine, economy of fuel, and ease of 
operation. High wheels give road clearance 
and the International will travel through mud, sand, = 
or snow that stalls low-wheeled cars. 
tires there are no punctures or blow-outs or delays; _ 
with the air-cooled engine, no freezing. Ma 

And when the International has done its work [ 
for the day it is ready to take the family for an 















as you would a kettle or pan, if you 
will simply keep them clean. Here 
you are with about a third of your 
best teeth gone, paying me to fill up 
your mouth with gold, when, if you 
had taken reasonable care you might 
as well have your own teeth. Are 
you going to let your children go 
through the same experience, or will 
you teach them to take proper care 
of their teeth? You would not have 
such a mean disposition if you had 
taken care of yours. Bad teeth mean 
poor digestion, and poor digestion 
means a sour, crabbed, cranky dis- 
position. You might have amounted 
to something if you had taken care 
of your teeth.’’ 

And so he rattled on. He had me 
down in his chair of torture, poking 
around my sore teeth with a drill as 
sharp as his tongue, going about six- 
teen thousand revolutions a minute. 

I had no opportunity to defend 
myself. The dentist kept my mouth 
filled with his infernal drills and 
saws and grindstones. And I am 
not altogether sure that I had a good 
defense. When a boy of about 15 1 
remember of being taken to this 
same dentist to have a tooth filled. 
I remember of registering a vow to 
lick him when I grew up. And I 
remember of making a resolve to 
keep still the next time I had 4 
toothache, so I would not be sent 
back to the dentist. I kept this re 
solve, and to this owe most of my 
present trouble. If I had brushed my 
teeth properly, and if I had gone to 
the dentist at least once a year and 
had small spots of decay attended to 
promptly, I would have avoided 
much suffering, much stomach trou- 
ble, much expense, and would have 
had a good mouth to-day. 

Many ills are due to neglect of 
the teeth. If we had gizzards, We 
could dispense with the toothbrush 
and the dentist. Since we have 
neither gizzards nor teeth in our 
stomachs, let us take care of those 
in our mouths. No others will ever 
so well meet our needs.—Observer, 
in Wallace’s Farmer. 
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““33’’ Touring Car—$1600 Complete. 





Five p»ssenger. Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair tep, glass wind shield, 34x 4 


inch tire. oa Demountable Rims, extra rim aad tire irons 


inside coatrol, tore-doors full lamp equip- 


meat with Prest O-Lite taak, big, bevutiful lawps e: am-ied bleck wobe and foot rails, cocoa mat. fool 


box on running board. Toots, ticense number holders 


lire repair kit, etc. 





1912 HUDSON “33” 





Now on Exhibition Everywhere 


You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” today at any HUDSON salesroom. 








It has many improvements, 


many refinements and much additional equipment that makes it an even greater value than was 
the HUDSON “33” of 1911. Price now includes full equipment. 


Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has been 


possible to increase its value. 


The one advanced automobile of the past 
three years is a greater bargain this season 
than last. It is larger, handsomer, more 
completely equipped and higher finished 
than ever. 


You have heard more about the HUDSON 
‘33’? during the past year than ycu have 


heard about any other car. It is invariably | 


rmentionedin automobile talk whenever med- 
ium priced cars of quality are referred to. 

Less than a year ago the first HUDSON 
‘*33’’ was delivered to a buyer. Before then 
leading experts of the industry had seen and 
pronounced it to be Howard E. Coffin’s 
Masterpiece. The four previous cars that 
he had built were the sensation of their times. 
He had never built a failure. His skill had 
been recognized by the leading engineers 
and manufacturers. 

Naturally, then, anything he designs isa 
subject of great interest in the automobile 
world.: 

The HUDSON ‘‘33,’’ because of its sim- 
plicity, with some 900 fewer parts than are 
used on other cars—the dust proof features 
—the many provisions for strength—the 
manner in which body squeaks are pre- 
vented and the depen. | of its new type of 
motor, at once became the automobile sen- 
sation of the year. 

All that is history. The months that have 
passed, have seen the positive proof that 
the quality of the HUDSON ‘93’ was not 
over-estimated. The thousands of cars de- 
livered, that are daily traveling the roads of 
practically every county in America, of 
every continent and of most very country, 
are showing that the HUDSON ‘93’ is 
oe a greater value than it was claimed 

0 be. 

There was nothing to correct in the 
HUDSON “33.’? The most severe tests 
ever given to an automobile failed to show 
wherein there was need for change. But 
even though conditions did not demand it 


Howard E. Coffin did, and su we are giving 
a greater value today than was possible 
when the first HUDSON ‘33’ was brought 
out. 


We Have Spent Lavishly 

In equipment, a vast improvement has 
been made. Last season the car with lamps 
was quoted at a price which did not include 
top, glass wind shield, magneto and Prest-O- 
Lite tank, for which an extra charge of $150 
was made. 

This year the car is sold complete. In 
addition to a genuine mohair top, a glass 
wind shield, Bosch magneto, Prest-O-Lite 
tank, large tires—34 x 4 inches instead of 

4 x 33 inches—Demountable Rims are 
furnished. An extra rim for spare tire and 
tire irons are also included. This entirely 
overcomes road troubles due to punctures 
and blow-outs. 

We have not spared expense in any par- 
ticular in making the HUDSON ‘3’ the 
greatest value on the market. As a promi- 
nent publisher in Idaho writes us, ‘‘I never 
realized to just what perfection the industry 
had brought engines, transmissions and run- 
ning gears until I drove a HUDSON $3.’ ”’ 
This is from a man who uses his car, not on 
boulevards, but upon mountain paths, with 
steep grades, sand and other trying con- 
ditions which demand the sturdiest service 
of any car that can be used there. 

Thousands express a similar admiration 
for the HUDSON ‘83.’’ To such a value 
add the things we have incorporated in the 
1912 car. e are furnishing a better equip- 
ment, by far, than you will fine on most 
cars selling under $2500. We have a better 
opportunity now to choose and select ma- 
terials and our men have become more 
skilled in their work. 

These itn ge make for better value. 
Knowing what the 1911 model is and — 
what has been done in the 1912 car, you will 
be convinced that it is the best value ever 
offered in a moderate priced automobile. 


Four Models 


There are four models now. The Tour- 
ing Car with Fore-Door, shown above, 
large and roomy, for five passengers; the 
Torpedo which carries four; a two passenger 
Roadster, enclosed body—the most com- 
fortable car of its type you have ever ridden 
in—and the Mile-a-Minute Roadster, that 
is faster than its name implies. 

All on the famous ‘‘33”’ chassis. The price 
of either model is $1600 with equipment. 


The 1912 cars are furnished with hand- 
somer, larger lamps, heavily enameled in 
black. There is little exposed brass about 
the car. The expense, annoyance and 
trouble of polishing is thus reduced. 

It would take a lot of space in which to 
enumerate all the many refinements that 
have been brought out in the 1912 HUDSON 
“*33.’’ Perfection seemed so nearly at 
tained in the 1911 model, that to make clear 
how we have more closely reached that state 
in this new car is out of the question here. 

You must see the car and note how the 
lines are even more striking and beautiful. 
You must hear the. motor, for then you will 
marvel at its quieter operation. This is 
wonderful, for the original HUDSON ‘'33’’ 
is famed for running as quietly as any car 
on the market. 

Your dealer has a car now to show‘you. 
There were some 2,000 unfilled orders on 
our books at the close of the 1911 season. 
At no time were we able to meet the de- 
mand from those who wanted Howard E. 
Coffin’s Masterpiece. Dealers. in many 
instances even, were unable to keep 
demonstrators, so insistent were buyers for 
immediate delivery. 

Does not that situation in connection with 
the greater value of the car this year, in- 
dicate that a HUDSON ‘‘33’’ can be had 
only by those who act promptly ? 

If it is not convenient to call on the dealer, 
send for literature. 





See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





7048 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 























This, the most dern t obile plant in existence (two city blocks:in length), was erected especially for the manufacture of the HUDSON “33” 
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WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 


1911 


departments. 
8 men, 18 wo- 
men. Care- 
fully arranged 
courses of 


1854 


Located in 
the beautiful, 
historic and 
cultured city 
of the South. 








Largeandable study lead to 
faculties train- the degrees of 
ed in the best B. Litt., B. A., 
Universities M. A., and B. 
and Conserva- Mus. Health 





record re- 
markable. Ac- 
commoda- 
tions first 
class. 


tories of this 
country and 
Europe. Spe- 
cialists in their 





DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT 
Early application important. Next session be- 
For 


catalogue and other information address: 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., Pres. 





gins September 27th. Terms moderate. 




















MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
trol. Accredited relations with University. Beautiful and 
healthful loeation in Piedmont Carolina. Commodious brick 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under Many 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat- 
ed catalogue sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

















J. A. CAMPBELL. Principal, 


Buie’s Creek Academy 


Gives thorough preparation for College, University or Business. Strong faculty. 
Quiet country location. Vocal and Piano Music. Elocution. Art. Telegraphy. 
Business. Expenses low. 605 students, from 68 counties, 6 states and Cuba. More 
than 100 former students in College last year. For catalogue,address 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 
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Guilford College 


For both men and women 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 
Philosophy, and the Natural Sciences. Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. Located in the health- 
ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. For catalogue, address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 














Georgia School of Technology 


ATLANTA, GA. 


An Engineering Institute of 
the highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South. 

1050 feet above sea level. 
The climate is healthful and 
delightful. 

Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, 
Milland Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Build- 
ing, and new Y.M.C. A. Builaing. The demand for the school’s gradu- 
ates is much greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President 
























Apart im the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 
counties in North 
reason. See our catalogue. 


MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 


oung men and women last year from 53 
There is a 





Buford Callege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Limited, Seiect Home College for the Higher Culture W ANT A J OB? 
of Women. Enrol}ment 100. Non-Sectarian. Thoroughly . “4 U 
Cuacen Ideal tocation, excellent equipment, splendid 


PPO! 
Sanitation practicaily perfect. No deaths, no eisomen*, 
no divorce in the history of the Institution, for Be years 
Athletics and physical culture 
comprehensive caericulum. Courses leading m oe 


mission. Term oo. on fn 1911. Write for Yearbook M. 
Mr. E. G. Buford, Regent. Mrs. E. G. Buford, Pres, 


rtunities. Beauti highland campus of 25 acres. 





University Bible Course. Standard Four Years’ College can earn from $% to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
Course. ons vantages . - 

pression. Faculty of experienced Specialists, supple. | Will fix your head—quality you for the $5 to $20- 
menied by scholar! Lecture Corps. Patronage Nation- | a-day class—and tiad the job. For FREE cata- 
al and Interna: y application necessary for ad- | logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S | = 
NESS ‘COLLEGE, 
Columbia, 3. 


Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C 





We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your bead, when properly trained, 
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What know they of this life 


MOLLUSCS. 


This is No. 11 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Pr rogressiy 
Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, “ : 


A Study in Southern Poetry,” 


Lodged in the clefts and chasms of the deep 
Where silence and eternal darkness keep, 
These dumb primordial living forms abound. 


D= WHERE the bed of ocean sinks profound, 


in the vast round 


Of earth and air,—how wild the pulses leap 
At love’s sweet dream,—what storms of sorrow sweep, 
What hopes allure us and what terrors heund? 


And, scattered on these slopes and plains below 
This atmospheric sea, one with the worm 
And beetle, for a momentary term, 

What know we more of those ethereal spheres,— 
What rapture may be there, what poignant woe, 
What towering passions and what high careers? 


—Henry Jerome Stockard. 








JRACE MANN once said, “A 
H house without books is like a 

room without windows. No 
man has a right to bring up his chil- 
dren without surrounding them with 
books.”’ It is not 
enough to send 
a child to school 
that he may learn 
4 to read, but when 
} the process of ac- 
quiring words is 
mastered, then he 
should have some- 
thing wholesome 
and inspiring to 
read far beyond 
the range of a school reader or a 
school history. It is not reasonable 
to assume, however good the school 
texts, that in the few hours spent in 
the school all the literary food which 
the young mind craves can be sup- 
plied. 

In arranging a model diet for her 
child the mother knows better than 
to expect sturdy growth of bone and 
muscle from a well selected break- 
fast food, if for the rest of the day 
the child is deprived entirely of food, 
or is fed upon indigestible trash. 

The school furnished only the 
foundation of the mental food sup- 
ply. This ghould be supplemented 
in the home by a wise selection of 
reading matter to satisfy the desires 
that have been created in the school. 
This taste for books is not so much 
a gift of nature as a product of cul- 
tivation. 


In Books You Can Associate With 
the Wisest and Best. 


Edward Everett Hale lays down 
three rules of life: ‘“‘Touch elbows; 
pass some hours each day in the 
open air; and spend some time each 
day with a mind higher than your 
own.” If so great and good man 
felt the need of his companionship, 
how much more has the youth or 
maiden the need of companionship 
with the good, the wise and the wit- 
ty of all ages and times. Mallock 
says, that to really know one great 
poem will make a person a more 
valuable member of society. Our 
great writers have dwelt upon the 
problems of life and having solved 
them in part or in whole and have 
given us in writings their experi- 
ences with living force. For exam- 
ple, no boy can read Hawthorne’s 
story of King Midas without stopping 
to think of the grievous tendency of 
the greed of gold. The lives of 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 





Washington, Jefferson, Franklin 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD READ. 


Nothing Will Do More to Develop Strong Characters and to 
Enable Children to Appreciate the Joy and Beauty of Life Than 
Will Good Literature—Young People Enjoy the Great Classics, 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


must have a bearing on the forma- 
tion of character along the line of 
duty well done. 


Let the Children Learn to Love the 
Poets. 


An acquaintance with Walter 
Scott’s noble struggle to clear him- 
self of debt will undoubtedly serve 
to illuminate the pathway of a boy 
to an honesty which the world ap- 
proves. Poems and _ stories about 
nature appeal to the sympathies; the 
woods, the wild flowers with their 
great variety of scent and color take 
on a new beauty when interpreted to 
the boy and girl through a great 
writer. 

‘““A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 

When through one of the world’s 
nature poets, as Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Kipling, comes the interpretation of 
the flowers, the birds, the insects, 
the beasts, the boy’s sympathies are 
touched and he sees with new vision. 
Then his thoughts run with Tenty- 
son who gave us these lines: 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

I hold you here root and all in my 

hand, little flower: 

But if I could understand, 

What you are, root and all and all 


in all, 
I should know what God and 
man is.” 
One of the serious mistakes of the 
present day is the belief that the 


world’s best literature is too good 
and too great for children and so the 
shelves of our book shops have been 
loaded with a great list of so-called 
children’s books, much of which 33 
veritable trash. It takes a master 
mind to write a good child’s story. 
When it is written it is equally good 
for grown-ups. It would no doubt 
be a fine thing for the youthful read- 
ers of the day if the tide of children’s 


stories could be arrested, the old 
stock well culled, and the few living 
books read over and over till they 


would become a part of the child's 


thought, speech and_ action. we 
should still have Robinson Crusoe to 
make devising and planning a con- 
stant delight. The “Wonder Book 
would still fire the imagination an 

would still 


mold character. Gulliver : 
fill the hours with fun and frolic. 


: e 
Some Gocd Books for Young Peopl 


f 
Fortunately for the boy and girl 0 


limited purse there are now eo 
editions of the very best boo § 
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the world, which are not merely re- 
markable for eareful editing but for 
the appeal made to youthful interests 
as well. Much of what we call the 
pest literature has after all a dis- 
tinctly youthful flavor. Thus we 
have what we please to call ‘“‘classics 
for children,’’ put up in neat paper 
or cloth binding, ranging in price 
from 5 cents to 50 cents per volume. 

For example, ‘Arabian Nights,”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘Water Babies,’’ Ander. 
“Fairy Tales,’ Grimm’s ‘Fairy 










sen’s 

Tales,’ Lamb’s “Essays,” Selections 
from Bacon’s “Essays,” Selections 
from Macauley’s “‘Bssays,’’ Scott’s 


“Tyanhoe” and others too numerous 
to mention, are now printed in a de- 
lightfully readable form fer young 
people, bound in cloth, no volume of 
which exceeds 45 cents in cost, and 
some are to be obtained for the small 
sum of 15 cents. 

Such books as Beal’s “Seed Dis- 
persal,”’ Bergen’s “Glimpses of the 
Plant World,’’ Morley’s “Butterflies 
and Bees,’ Dana’s “Plants and their 
Children,” Gibson’s ‘‘Sharp Eyes’ 
and “Eye Spy” will do much to make 
life on the farm interesting and at- 
tractive, and will help to relieve the 
monotony of daily toil. 

The reading matter of the farm 
poy and girl should contain much 


Maeclfoallfe 
The Boy Christ, by Hoffman. 


This picture is, of course, 
intended to show the boy 
Jesus as he appeared at the 
age of twelve when ques- 
tioning the wise men in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

Read again the story in 
the second chapter of Luke, 
verses 40 to 51. 

The youthful beauty of the 
face in this picture has made 
it very popular, although it is 
not notable for strength. 
Like all pictures of Jesus, it 
will fail with most people to 
fullill their ideals, but its 
appeal to ihe finer sensibili- 
ties will be felt by all. 











that has to do with daily interest; at 
the same time, the world’s great lit- 
erature should not be neglected. 
Books make for character more 
strongly than all the verbal teaching 
of morals that parents have ever 
formulated. 





A LIST OF NATURE BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 
Danna. 

House Plants and How to Grow 
Them. Barnes. 

Trees Every Child Should Know. 













; 
Stark. 
r Water Wonders Every’ Child 
= Should Know. Thompson. 
0 The Friendly Stars. Martin. 
t Mary’s Garden and How It Grew. 
Duncan. 
Ways of the Six-Footed. Com- 
stock. 
The Book of Birds—I and II. 
'§ Miller. 
y, Nature’s Biographies. Weed. 
of The Jungle Book. Kipling. 
8, The Cruise of the Cachalot. Bul- 
re len. 
in. Qur Native Trees. Keeler. 
iy Sharp Eyes. Gibson. 
Eye Spy. Gibson. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Thompson-Seton. 
my The Spinner Family. Patterson. 
Birds and Bees. Burroughs. 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. 
all Burroughs. 
Farmer’s Boy. Johnson. 
and Neighbors With Claws and Hoofs. 
Johonnet. 
the On the Farm. Parker and Helm. 
the Corn Plants. Sargent. 
ood Story of Our Continent. Shaler. 
the 
een 4 . 
lled What a Bride Should Know. 
b i3 This is the season for bride’s. It 
ote is to be hoped that all measure up 
ory: to Dr. Knapp’s view of what every 
zood girl ought to know: (1) What food 
oubt to purchase and how to cook it; (2) 
ead- to make her own clothes and those 
de of the family; (3) to nurse and doc- 
| ob tor the family. Dr. Knapp said she 
ving Was not fit for marriage if she could 
they hot do these things.—News and Ob- 
i1d’s Server, 
Wwe 
0 
oe Not Quite Ready. 
ook” “All the little boys and girls who 
, and at to go to heaven,” said the Sun- 
1 still ay-school superintendent, “will 
lic. Please rise,” 
soplee All rose but Simeon Snorter. 
And doesn’t this little boy want 
irl of to g0 to heaven?” 
ssu “N-not yet.” 


-—Mother’s Magazine. 
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GREAT PICTURES YOU SHOULD KNOW. 











CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Let the Boys Learn Something of 
Indoor Work. 


It seems desirable, if not really 
necessary, that the women on the 
farm should have a general knowl- 
edge of all farm affairs and be able 
on occasions,—often, regularly,—to 
take a hand in all the lesser opera- 
tions. It is just as desirable that the 
men should know how to sweep, 
make beds, wash dishes and cook a 
few plain, wholesome dishes. In oth- 
er words, if the women of the family 
co-operate with the men, let the men 
in return co-operate in the house- 
keeping. 

In this day of scarce and inefficient 
help, a little assistance on the part 
of the men folks would greatly relieve 
many overworked housekeepers. 

If a woman works to the limit of 
her strength day by day, it is im- 
possible for her to be the kindly sym- 
pathetic wife and mother she should 
be, and that her family need and 
have a right to expect. ‘‘Life is 
more than meat and the body is more 
than raiment,’’ and she whose time 
and strength must all be spent for 
material things only, has accomplish- 
ed but the least of her life work, 
and poor indeed is that family where 
food and raiment must be the first 
consideration because of the over- 
burdened condition of wife and 
mother. 

One, criticizing a neighbor for his 
helpfulness about the house, remark- 
ed that he was not ambitious for the 
epitaph on his tombstone to read, 
“He was a good cook.’’? Would not 
that be better than to merit, “‘He 
neglected his wife’’? 

A knowledge of housework never 
makes a boy or man efféminate, but 
on the other hand, does make him 
more tender and thoughtful. 

It was my pleasure to be a guest 
in a country home of refinement and 
culture. A remark was made about 
the fine light-bread, and the eldest 
son asked if it was his bread. The 
mother explained that he had set the 
sponge for her, that she might go 
for a little drive with the father. 
The pride in the son’s tone indicated 
that he not only was not ashamed of 
being able to help his mother, but 
that he delighted in it. 

In a family where thee was but 
one son, the mother found it difficult 
to put into practice her theory that 
everybody should be taught some 
housework, he insisting that cooking 

was easy enough, any one eould do 








it if he tried, and the daughters 
saying it was too much bother to 
have him in the kitchen. One sum- 
mer he went camping with a party 
who knew no more of cooking than 
he did. When the supplies provided 
by the mothers gave out, and they 
attempted to cook, with no one to 
show or tell them, they learned that 
cooking was a fine art, in which in- 
struction and practice counted as 
much as in any other. He was glad 
enough to learn to cook the simple, 
necessary things, and afterward dur- 
ing an illness in the family was able 
to prepare plain, wholesome meals. 
He also learned to sew on buttons 
and repair rents in his pockets, in 
anticipation of his going away to 
college, and to clean and press his 
elothes, so that although they lived 
10 miles from a ‘“‘pressing club,” his 
“Sunday suit’ was always as clean 
and well pressed as though done by 
a tailor. But what was better than 
all, he had learned to place a proper 
estimate on woman’s work and to 
better sympathize with the trials of 
his mother, and later with those of 
his wife, so that his practical knowl- 
edge of domestic affairs really makes 
a better, more manly man of him. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





MAY A GIRL WORK HER WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE? 


“Undoubtedly it is possible for a 
girl to work her way through col- 
lege,’’ writes Margaret E. Sangster 
in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
“if she have exceptional brain pow- 
er, exceptional pluck and exceptional 
health. To accomplish this difficult 
task without pecuniary aid from 
relatives or friends is a very 
formidable undertaking, and it is 
hardly wise to undertake it unless 
one is sure of having the requisite 
physical capital and of being able to 
stand the strain of a long, hard and 
wearisome pull. Girls have done 
this, girls are doing it now, and girls 
will continue to do it, but the race is 
encumbered by heavy weights, and 
the rowing is up-stream. 

“In college there are many open- 
ings for earning money, and it may 
be remarked that nobody loses caste 
or is treated with condescension be- 
cause she is frankly poor. A girl 
with a knack for sewing may use her 
needle and receive pay from students 
who do not wish to sew or mend. She 
may make shirt-waists, trim hats, 


mend stockings, sew on buttons, re- 
pair skirts and do a number of use- 


ful things that will help her along. 








(9) 


“In a Western college I met sev- 
eral young women who had paid 
their way by sweeping, dusting, 
washing windows and cleaning paint, 
by taking hold, in short, of anything 
that offered, whether it was hard or 
easy. In this particular college the 
expenses were less than in more lux- 
urious institutions in the East, and I 
almost thought that the students had 
a more insatiate love of learning 
and an intenser personal ambition 
than I had seen elsewhere.”’ 
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Little Clarence—‘Pa, I honestly 
don’t believe it does me a bit of good 
when you thrash me.” Mr. Calli- 
pers—‘“‘I begin to suspect as much, 
my son, but you have no idea how 
much good it sometimes does me to 
thrash you!’’—Puck. 





“What does your husband like for 
his breakfast ” 

“Anything I haven’t got in the 
liouse.’’-—Cleveland Leader. 
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Makc big money in your own town taking orders for 
our made-to-measure clothes. Noexperience or mone 
necessary. We back you with our capital and teac 
you the business. Elegant line of samples FREE. 


oo SO Express 
SUITS $ UP PANTS $222 Propald 
Every garment made to measure in latest city 
style—fit and workmanship guaranteed. One hust- 
ling agent wanted in every town. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write for agent’s outfit-—-FREE. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO,, 340 Harrison Street, Chicago 


If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, _ etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a ip! high 
class, and will pay you best market pricejfor 
your wool. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 









































North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy Is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


GRErwViLLE, N. C. 

















ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 





Wilson, N.C. . Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 
ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory 
Limited to! music, Art, Expression’ with all Mod- 
50, Every| Business, | Thoroughly | ern Convent- 
home care. | Yery low: $150.00. Send | ences, 


for catalogue. 





OTHER SCHOOL ADS ON PAGE 16. 
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Sign Blank on Page Three. 





interested in what we are trying to do. 

The $1,100 in prizes we raised this year 
is only part of what we are doing. Next year’s 
prizes we expect to make the best ever; and our 
Boys’ Department from now on will be worth a 
dollar a week to every wide-awake youngster. 
But to work to best advantage, we must get in 
closer touch with the boys. Hence our letter on 
page 3. Look it up, boys, and sign one of the 
blanks—No 1 if any member of your family is a 
subscriber; otherwise, No. 2. 

Nor is The Progressive Farmer going to neglect 
the farm girl—not if it knows itself. We are 
working on plans for her, and she will hear from 
us without fail in some early issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


W E WISH to know how many boys are really 





We take pleasure in presenting to our farmer 
boys and girls our annual Young People’s Special. 
We feel sure that it is the very best one we have 
had, and equally sure that no other Southern 
farm paper has ever offered the young people 
anything approaching it in interest, variety and 
value of matter for and by the young folks. We 
are glad to see that other farm papers are com- 
ing to recognize the boys and girls by giving them 
special issues; but we could not but be amused to 
read‘in one of these papers, which had such a 
special the other day, that The Progressive Farm- 
er was following its lead in this matter. Our 
Young Folks’ Special has been a part of our 
regular program for several years, and this par- 
ticular issue was announced last December. We 
pass it on to our younger readers—‘‘the makers 
of to-morrow’’—with the hope that each of them 
may find in it something helpful and inspiring, 
and that it may help them to do better work and 
have higher ideals. If it does this, we shall be 
content. 





Superior natural advantages,such as a long grow- 
ing season and a mild climate, count for nothing 
unless man makes use of them. The South has 
the greatest opportunities for growing feed for 
live stock, and yet we buy feed for our stock, 
thus throwing away the chief benefit that should 
come from our long growing season. 





Do you remember that article about the Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs which Miss Marie Cromer wrote for 
us some time ago? If you do, you will be inter- 
ested, we feel sure, in learning that a South Caro- 
lina girl, Miss Isadore Way, of Parler, has already 


put up 530 cans from one-tenth of an acre and 
expects about 50 more. Isn’t a girl who raises 
tomatoes like that, and then cans them ready for 
use, a Citizen any State should be proud of? It 
certainly seems so to us. 





We had hoped to find space this week for a 
friendly talk with all the boys and girls about the 
books they have read and should read, but must 
put it off until some other time. Mrs. Stevens has 
said enough this time to keep you thinking a while, 
and that is a fine list of nature books she gives. 
Next week she is going to have a special talk for 
the girls, ‘‘College Girls Preferred,”’ 
one of these days shortiy we expect to outline a 
home reading course for the girl who can’t go to 
college. 


and some 





Your school not only ought to have a good li- 
brary and some good pictures—the pictures not 
cheap, unselected prints, but reproductions of the 
really great paintings—but it ought to have a 
museum. There should bea good microscope, and 
there should be specimens of all the common 
plants, of all the common plants, wild flowers, and 
insects of the neighborhood, properly mounted and 
labeled. Such things will quicken the interest 
of the children in the life around them and in 
their general school life. Get your teacher inter- 
ested, and if you need help, write The Progressive 
Farmer. 





Some “Grown-Up” Articles Farmer Boys 
Should Read. 


a een are some articles in this issue which 
we do not feel it necessary to ask our farm- 
er boys to read—the letters from the other 
boys and girls, for example, or the inspiring mes- 
sages from Governor Wilson and Speaker Clark, 
or Professor Smith’s lady-beetle article, 
Poe’s personal letter, or the comparison of the 
two kinds of farming on page 19. These, we feel 
sure, no one will be willing to miss. 

We wonder sometimes, however, just how many 
of the regular articles in the paper, those written 
for the grown-up farmers, appeal to the boys. We 
fear that many of them feel that these things are 
all right for their fathers, but of no interest to 
them. This is a wrong idea, in our opinion, for 
we believe the ordinary boy will find a lot of 
things that will prove interesting outside of the 
Boys’ Department. Let us look for a little while 
at some of the articles in this issue which were 
intended for the grown-up farmer. 

Over on page 14 in the “Plowhandle Talks” are 
two letters about the sowing of oats and wheat. 
The first of these tells how to get rid of smut. 
Every boy has, of course, seen smut-blasted heads 
in the wheat and oat fields. He may have won- 
dered what caused it and how it could have been 
prevented. The cause is a fungus—a small para- 
sitic plant—-which grows in the tissues of the 
plant and feeds upon it. The black dust in the 
ripe smut head is made up of multitudes of little 
“spores,’’ or seeds, and these spores will produce 
the disease again if they get on the grains which 
are sowed. Mr. Elliott tells how to kill these 
smut spores. The remedy he gives is effective and 
easy. Yet he says that in his section one-fourth 
of the crop has been ruined by smut. 

All this ought to be of interest to any boy who 
expects to be a farmer, for when he gets to farm- 
ing for a living he is surely not going to let a 
disease so easily prevented as is this one rob him 
of a big share of his profits. 

Then Mr. Harrison writes about the time to 
sow oats and the preparation of the seed-bed for 
them. Do you know that an oat crop sowed early 
on land made fine and firm is usually a good crop, 
while one sowed late or on rough, cloddy, trashy 
land is oftener than not a poor one? 


or Mr. 


Look into 
this matter a year or two, and see ii it isn’t as we 
say. Of course, when you go to raising oats you 
are not going to start out with the chances to 
make a good crop against you. ~ 

We wish every boy would reac, too, the story 


about Colonel Watson’s peach orchard. Think pis 


a man sel 
year! 


That’s sure-enough farming, isn’t it? Then 
there’s that West Virginia gardener with his big 
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ling $12,000 worth of peaches in one 


profits from crops most of the folks in that neigh. 


borhood had never thought of. 


this money, which they might have made, simply 


because he knew how and they didn’t. 


not spend 


You can 
time or money to better advantage than 


in learning how to farm, 
And that reminds us of our first page article 
in which we urge you to learn more about live 


stock. 


many boy 
say? Wel 
as you rea 
boy can re 
we believe 
if he’s wil 
his lesson 


This article, in turn, makes us think of 
Dr. Butler’s feeding 


articles. We wonder hoy 
s have read these. “Too hard,” yoy 
1, we admit that you will have to study 
d them, but any seventh or eighth grade 
ad them and understand them. In fact, 
, & sixth grade boy can understand them 
ling to go at them just like he would at 
s in school. Each one of them ig, p 


fact, a lesson in scientific agriculture, and a lesson 
it will pay you to learn. 


Finally, 


talk on page 8. 
boy who has pulled fodder 


let us call your attention to the silo 
We are willing to bet that every 
and most of us have 





-—has made up his mind that he will find an easter 
and quicker way of handling his corn crop when 


he gets to be a man. 


Lots of you, no doubt, 


think that it takes a rich man to afford a Silo, 


but it doesn’t. 


farms to-d 


There are lots of boys on Southern 
ay who before they have reached middle 


age will regard the silo, the corn harvester, the 
corn shredder as mere matters of course, and who 
will tell their boys about the old fodder-pulling 


days just 


strange things of his boyhood. 


as your father talks to you now of the 
The poorest boy 


who reads this paper may be just such a farmer 


as this, to 
all he can 


o, if he sets to work right now to learn 
about the best ways of doing things and 


keeps his eyes open so as to profit by the successes 


and failur 


es of those about him. 


Read these articles and see if you don’t find 


them inte 


resting. Then look out next week fot 


others—one on cutting up corn, one on threshing 
corn fodder—did you ever hear of that?—one on 
evaporating apples that may suggest a new way 


of making money. 


and find t 


More 


HERE’s 
South Carolina—hog raising, 


etc., 
ment for 


We believe you’ll enjoy them 
hem of profit. 





South Carolina Farming Stories. 





much interest in stock raising in 
eattle raising 
and if the farmers will push the move 


tick-extermination, cattle raising esne- 


cially will soon become a notable industry. Mr. 


Jno. B. W 


was telling 


some fine 


iggins,of Holly Hill, Orangeburg County 
me of his experience. He _ bought 
cattle, and cleared his pasture of ticks 


But a negro woman turned in a tick-infested cow, 


and ina 


little while Mr. Wiggins had lost $800 


worth of cattle by fever—the buzzards thick about 


the fields 
discourag 
again, 


and 


where the carcasses were. That was 
ing; but Wiggins had the grit to come 
is now growing tick-infested stock 


“And if we can ever get the quarantine moved be 


low me, T 
earnest,”’ 
deserves 


"ll go in for cattle then in genuine, dead 
he,said. The tick problem is one that 
a great deal more attention than ou 


South Carolina friends are giving it. 


* * & 


One man, whose name T will not give, told me 


his experience in hog raising. 


“T quit town work 


and went on the old home farm.” he said, “al- 


though m 
the count 
for awhil 
fine hogs. 
time for 1 
at home 
had cost 


y wife thought at first she wouldn’t like 
ry at all, and after I had been farming 
e, I decided that I ought to put in some 

So I ordered a fine boar and fixed the 


1im to come with the expectation of being. 


and not letting my wife know what he 
me. But it happened that I was away, 


and my wife was simply dumbfounded to see that 


the expre 
$27.25. 


him my ‘ 


got to be a sore subject. 


quarrel s 
point wh 


ss charges alone on the dinged hog were 
Well, sir, for a year afterward she called 
gold hog,’ or my ‘diamond hog,’ until it 
We have never had 4 
imce we were married, but it got to the 
ere I would just about leave the room 


when hogs were mentioned. I went ahead, though, 
and began advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
and IT shall never forget the time when I first go 


as much 
My wife 
hog’ or ‘ 


such a fool investment after all 


gotten to 
breeding 


some more hogs, and she said: 


as $55 worth of orders in a single mail. 
after a little began to see that my ‘gold 
diamond hog’ wasn’t turning out to be 
even if I had 
paying as much as $400 or $500 for fine 
stock. One day I was sending North for 
‘You know I have 


some money in the bank that isn’t earning much 
and I just believe I’ll let you get me a couple of 


sows ard 


let’s see if I can do as well with them 


as you are doing.’ Well, that was revenge enough 


for me, 


The children have also been putting 
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money in savings banks, and we let them take it 
out and put it into hogs. I want to get them in- 
terested in farming, so I made this kind of deal 
They buy a sow, and I take one pig 
from each litter for her keep. The pig sells for 
$10 to $25, so I get fairly well paid, and at the 
same time the boys are getting experience in busi- 


ness farming.” 
* * * 


The South Carolina Farmers’ Union has been 
interested in the Torrens System for sometime, 
and this year’s session adopted a strong resolu- 
tion on the subject. The writer was glad to make 
a brief talk explaining the system. Just now 
while farmers are trying to make arrangements 
to finance a new cotton crop, we are again re- 
minded of the discrimination against farmers that 
the Torrens System would remedy. The city man 
who has his money in manufacturing enterprises 
or corporations of any kind can pull his certifi- 
cates out of his desk and borrow money whenever 
he wants it with no further cost than the actual 
interest. But the farmer who wishes to borrow 
money on his land must every time pay not only 
interest but also a lawyer’s fee for having the title 
examined—and this is true no matter if the title 
has been examined five hundred times in the past 
and may be examined five hundred times in the 
future. The Torrens System would make a land 
deed as easily and cheaply negotiable as a certifi- 
cate of stock in a corporation. The farmers 
ghould insist upon the law, and get it from the 
next Legislature or know the reason why. 

Mr. F. H. Hyatt (who is a good citizen general- 
ly and a good roads advocate especially) says that 
Northern insurance companies would invest more 
of their funds down South but for the defective 
iand titles. Mr. A. G. Smith mentioned that he 
had just bought a piece of real estate in which the 
lawer’s fees were $150. 

* * * 

Mr. A. E. Gonzales has been experimenting with 
gasoline tractors on his farm near Columbia and 
tells us that he is very much pleased with the re- 
sults so far. ‘You see, on my farm I have ten 
mules, but there are busy seasons in the spring 
and fall when I need twenty, and the tractor just 
about equals ten extra mules. I can’t afford to 
keep and feed the ten extra mules for the rush 
work, but if the tractor does the equivalent of ten 
mules’ plowing for a month in the spring, and an- 
other in the fall, I figure out that it will pay very 
well. A twenty-horse gasoline engine to cut sil- 
age, operate the thresher, etc., etc., would cost 
about $600. Now a good tractor costs about $1,- 
600, and it will do the work the engine would do 
by itself, so that you are really out only about 
$1,000 net for the plowing part of the tractor. It 
doesn’t have to be fed when it’s not at work, as 
mules do, and I expect to see these tractors be- 
come quite popular. We have great areas of wet 
and stumpy land in the State that I believe could 
be made quite profitable if they were drained, the 
stumps removed, and tractors put to work on 
them.”’ Ci PB; 





The Progressive Farmer has arranged to have 
some of the dandiest articles for boys you ever 
read—articles that will explain a thousand inter- 
esting things about the crops and the soils and the 
farm animals that you didn’t know before; ar- 
ticles telling, too, about how the animals, birds 
and insects live—the rabbits, possums, foxes, 
ground squirrels, owls, etc.; articles, too, telling 
about many interesting things you can make at 
home, as well as plans foir making money. Look 
out for our Boys’ Department each week. 








“You Build the Roads. We'll Pay the Bills.” 
Such was the motto on the banners carried by a 
sroup of school children in an election on the 
question of issuing bonds for road improvement 
over in Virginia a few weeks ago. The idea is a 
800d one for commuities having road elections to 
adopt and communities without road elections to 
think about. Vote a bond issue for roads and 
Spend ihe money wisely and the county tax values 
will increase enough to pay off the debt before 
the children get old enough to come to it. 





The issue of September 16 will be our annual 
Good Roads Special. For it we should like to 
have a lot of short, snappy letters from our read- 
ers telling just what their communities have done 
in the way of making better roads. Get them to 
us by September 5 at the latest; make them short 
and to the point, and let us have a good roads 
experience meeting. Five dollars for the best 
article; $2.50 each for the three next best. 





‘I If you buy fertilizers without knowing what 
you are buying, how can you expect to get your 
money’s worth? 2 
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Preparing Girls For the Highest Usefulness in Life. 


across a paragraph 

in Life which im- 
pressed us 
Here it is: 
“One of the great 
needs of the time is for 
young women who have 
the requisite brains to 
pick out for themselves 
young men who are 
worth tying to, and the 
courage to marry them 
and start in life with 
very little money. The 
girls who can do that 
and win out are valu- 
able. They will be girls 
who can distinguish the 
substance of life from 
the chaff; girls, prob- 
ably, whose powers of 
mind and character and 
mental resources are 
enough developed to 
qualify them to _ get 


T= other day we ran 


very much. 


makers. 


able to get such training in her school. 


clearer thinking are kept constantly in mind. 





CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, RALEIGH, N. C., HIGH SCHOOL. 


along with the minimum of purchased entertainment. 
larger proportion of girls of this quality, and no doubt they do.’’ 

We believe in girls having every opportunity possible to develop their talents, to “‘make a way” 
for themselves, to follow the professions or occupations that appeal most to them; but we also 
recognize the fact that most girls are sooner or later in life going to be housekeepers and home- 
Why, then, should they not prepare themselves for this life work of theirs—the noblest 
life work possible, but one of the most exacting and difficult? 

All well-trained girls learn in their homes something about the actual work of housekeeping— 
how to cook, and sew, and care for the house and all that,—but very few of them have any in- 
struction in the fundamental principles underlyirg these operations. 
nutritive value of foods, about the selection and esting of fabrics, about home sanitation. 
they must know before they can consider themse ves fully prepared to enter into their life work. 

This is why we believe so strongly in the teaching of domestic science in our public schools. 
No State will be doing its full duty by the girs until it has developed its school system to the 
point where every one of them can have such practical training. Fortunate indeed is the gir! who is 
And we trust that the day will soon come when every 
Progressive Farmer girl can get this schooling in her own district. 
and help her to be what every girl should wish o be—an equal partner in a home where the re- 
sponsibilities of life are fully realized and gladly met, and where the ideals of finer living and 





The girls’ colleges ought to turn out a 


They do not learn about the 
Things 


It will fit her for her life work, 














“What’s The News?”’ 




















The Week’s Happenings. 


ENATOR W. P. FRYE, of Maine, died last 
S Wednesday. He was the oldest member of 
b the Senate in point of service and had been 
President pro-tem of the Senate for many years. 
His successor will be a Democrat. Other deaths 
worth noting are those of John W. Gates, the big 
speculator: 3ishop Fitzgerald® of the M. E. 
Church South, and Edwin A. Abbey, the American 
artist, who was painting a picture of the corona- 
tion in London. 

* * * 

President Taft has sent to the Senate the newly 
signed arbitration treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain and the United States 
and France. Their ratification will mark an epoch 
in the advance toward universal peace. The Pres- 
ident has performed no greater public service 
than in negotiating them. 

« * ~ 

The Senate has passed the bill admitting Arizo- 
na and New Mexico to Statehood, but Arizonians 
must vote directly on the recall provision in their 


Constitution and the citizen of New Mexico on an 
amendment making theirs easier to amend. 
* ¢€ * 


[t is reported that President Taft will veto both 
the wool bill and the free list bill when they 
come out of conference. Democrats and insur- 
gent Republicans have been in consultation and 
hope to pass them over his veto. 

*. *¢ & 


The House has passed a bill making consider- 
able reductions in the tariff on cotton goods. Its 
passage is being opposed in the Senate by some 
Democratic Senators whose States have a large 
number of cotton mills. 

ee @ 

It is proposed in Arkansas to let the Demo- 
crats of that State vote for their choice for Presi- 
dent the same as for other officers. A good idea 
for any State or any party to take up. 

* * * 

President Simon, of Haiti, the negro “republic,” 
has been compelled to flee the country. Who will 
succeed him is yet uncertain. 


Ex-Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, was 
nominated for Senator by a decisive majority 
over both his opponents. 

* * * 

The National Farmers’ Union will hold its reg- 
ular annual convention at Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
September 5. = se 

The Senate has passed the House bill increas- 
ing the number of Congressmen to 433. 

* = & 

Admiral Togo, the great Japanese naval com- 

mander, is now in the United Staes. 
* * * 

Cotton crop prospects are not quite so favorable 

as a week or so ago. 





“Parcels Post to Foreign Countries.” So says 
a big sign in our post-office. You can indeed get 
a cheap parcels rate on anything you wish to ship 
outside of the United States, and why should you 
not have the same privilege if you wish to ship 
inside the country? The farmers of the United 
States are getting tired of being denied privileges 
that the Japanese and the Hindus, not to mention 
the people in European countries, have long exer- 
cised as a matter of course. Use one of that 
quarter’s worth of postals to tell your Congress- 
man and Senators to vote for the parcels post. 


A Thought for the Week. 


N ALL other paths, by which happiness is pur- 
I sued, there is disappointment, or destruction: 

for ambition and for passion there is no rest 
—no fruition; the fairest pleasures of youth per- 
ish in a darkness greater than their past light; 
and the loftiest and purest love too often does 
but inflame the cloud of life with endless fire of 
pain. But, ascermding from lowest to highest, 
through every scale of human industry, industry 
worthily followed, gives peace. Ask the laborer 
in the field, at the forge, or in the mine; ask the 
patient, delicate-fingered artisan, or the strong- 
armed, fiery-hearted worker in bronze, and in 
marble, and with the colors of light; and none 
of these, who are true workmen, will ever tell 
you, that they have found the law of heaven an 
unkind one—that in the sweat of their face they 
should eat bread, till they return to the ground; 
nor that they ever found it an unrewarded obedi- 
ence, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the 
command: ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
—do it with thy might.”—Ruskin, 
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TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer for sale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus. 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


Oceoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 





lished July 22, some of the mis- 

takes of Southern feeders of beef 
cattle were enumerated. At that time 
he did not have at hand a copy of Sen- 
ator Tillman’s articles which have 
appeared in the last two issues of 
The Progressive Farmer. A review 
of these articles will show that Sen- 
ator Tillman found about the same 
difficulties and made about the same 
mistakes which we have experienced, 
and which are experienced by most 
people who begin the feeding of beef 
cattle in the south. 


IT THE writer’s last article, pub- 


Shropshires of the Right Kind 


To close out at once. I willsell 20 Ram Lambs, big 
lusty fellows, fine type, at $11.00 with registration cer- 
tificate; $10.00 without. 20 Bwe lambs same price. None 
better, money back if not satisfied. 


W. E. SHIPLEY, - - VALLE CRUCIS, N. C. 


Pure-bred Hereford Cattle 
A few choice young bulls for sale. 
WENDELL FARM, B. B. MILLER, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Angus Cattle 27"5 ‘1c! 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 


heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 


FULTON FARM SHROPSHIRES 








Jeffersonton, Va. | 


— <9, 














MINTON’S BEST—NO. 06906 R. C. BROS. 4127 


This flock consists of imported and home-bred animals, bred for type‘and mutton qualities. Great care has been 
aken to select the best from the noted A of H. L. Wardw ell. Atthe eS of our flock stands the great sire, Min- 
ton’s Best. A are . W’s 517, Legal Finder, Young Minton (C.F.C’s 46), and animported Lloyd Jones 
aed two seconds at Interstate Fair, Lynchbu: , Va six firsts and two seconds at 

both and reserve champ! ons, at State Fair, Richmond, Va., 


le, Va. 
Our aim is to produce the best Shropshire character and breeding. We invite correspondence, and can give you 
prices on yearlings and ram lambs that will please you. 


Cc. F. CARTER, Proprietor, 





Route 1, Saltville, Virginia. 





THE PROFITABLE FEEDING OF BEEF CATTLE. 


A Brief Review of Senator Till man’s Articles and Some Sugges- 
tions as to How Other Feeder s May Profit by His Experience, 


(No. 31 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”) 
By Tait Butler. 


We promised to discuss more fully 
some of these problems and we are 
glad to have Senator Tillman’s arti- 
cles and the benefit of his experience 
and suggestions in a further discus- 
sion of this important question, the 
feeding of beef cattle in the South. 

Senator Tillman frankly points out 
his mistakes; but no one contem- 
plating the feeding of beef cattle 
need flatter himself that he is likely 
to make less serious errors, unless 
he profits by the experience of others. 
The only unusual part of Senator Till- 
man’s experience is his readiness to 
recognize and profit by his mistakes 
and his liberality in giving others the 
benefit of his experience. In naming 
those conditions which he thinks op- 
erated against the success of his feed- 
ing, Senator Tillman states, ‘‘There 
were too many cattle for my feeding 
barn;”’ “‘The cattle were too small;”’ 
“If I could have sold at home, it 
would have been more satisfactory 
and far less loss’; ‘I am satisfied 
some of the steers gained less than 
50 pounds;” and, “I weighed three 
cars of these cattle the day they were 
loaded for market, and they averaged 
1,030 pounds to the steer. Four days 
later on the Washington market 
these same. steers weighed 928 
pounds or a loss of 102 pounds 
each.’’’ 

Apart from the manner of feeding, 
the points here stressed are those 
which largely determine the success 
or failure of steer feeding every- 
where. We wish, therefore, to dis- 
cuss these points a little more fully 
than Senator Tillman has done in 
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BERKSHIRE 


Combination Sale of 
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(50) Pure-bred BERKSHIRES Pure-bred (50) 





Composed of 16 Males and 28 Females 


Berkshire Breeders who wish to replenish their 
herd with fresh blood can do so by attending the 


SALE 





Association. 


ments to those who desire this information. 


Catalogues of sale ready for distribution August 











on the State Fair Grounds at 
Raleigh, N. C., August 30th, 1911. 


Sale held under the management of the North Carolina Berkshire Breeders’ 


The individuals in this offering are all high class animals and they are well 
bred. These hogs were consigned by the leading Berkshire breeders in the State 
who well take special pleasure in giving individual descriptions of their consign- 


The sale will be held during the State Farmers’ Convention which meets 
annually in Raleigh. Those in attendance at this sale will have an opportunity also 
of visiting the State Agricultural and Mechanical College and Experiment Station. 


Secretary of the State Berkshire Breeders’ Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Remember the date, August 30th, 
Middle day of State Farmers’ Convention. 


1st. Write for one to the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 


order, if possible, to help lead tog. 


solution of the difficulties. 


Feeding Cattle Must Be Bought 
Right. 


In our first article on the feeding 
of beef cattle we mentioned the ne- 
cessity for buying the cattle right. 
An animal “bought right is half 
sold” and beef cattle not bought 
right can never be well sold, ag af- 
fects net results. Senator Tillman 
tells us that his 108 head of cattle 
averaged when bought 869 pounds in 
weight and that the cost, laid down at 
his station, was $4,251.99; which 
means that they cost $4.53 per 100 
pounds on the basis of buying 
weights in Tennessee. If we allow a 
“shrink” or ‘drift’? of 60 pounds per 
steer, and the loss in weight was 
probably not less than that amount, 
these cattle cost Senator Tillman 
around $4.87 per 100 pounds when 
landed at his farm. Of course, one- 
half of this loss in weight in ship- 
ping is quickly regained in feed and 
water, but the balance must be put 
on at about the usual expense of 
feed. 

These cattle when sold averaged 
only 937 pounds each, and brought 
$5,386.39, or an average of $5.32y4% 
per 100 pounds. 

On the basis of the buying weights 
in Tennessee and the selling weights 
in Washington, D. C., these cattle 
only brought an advance of 794% 
cents per 100 pounds, when sold, 
over the purchase price. In our arti- 
cle in the issue of July 22 we stated 
that cattle held for 120 to 150 days 
should be bought and sold so as to 
allow a margin of from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per 100 pounds on the selling 
price above the purchase price. Such 
a margin is necessary even when sat- 
isfactory gains are made, but when 
the gains are not satisfactory and the 
loss in weight in shipping and freight 
charges are high, the margin be- 
tween the purchase and selling prices 
must be still greater to prevent loss 
on the feeding operations. 

We hope to have Senator Tillman 
give us the exact freight and other 
charges in the purchase and sale of 
these cattle, so that they may serve 
as a basis for a complete discussion 
of this important phase of beef cattle 
feeding. 


The Matter of Shelter. 


The other points involved in Sen- 
ator Tillman’s feeding operations, 
which he himself raises, can be con- 
sidered from the facts already given. 
He says: ‘‘There were too many cat- 
tle for my barns.’’ This brings up 
the question of lots or barns for 
feeding beef cattle. It is not a prob- 
lem that can be solved off-hand. It 
is a complicated question which must 
be considered carefully and solved 
according to the conditions involved 
in each case or on each farm. 

Experiments have shown conclu- 
sively that even in much colder cli- 
mates ‘than ours beef cattle, when 
being well fed, make better gains in 
the open than when housed. In 4 
damp climate like ours, where lots 
are likely to remain muddy, or the 
land injured by tramping, it may pay 
afford to protection from rain and to 
give the cattle a dry place to lie. In 
case the land where the stable ma- 
nure is wanted is of stiff nature, 
which will be injured by tramping, 
the problem is quite a different one 
from those cases where the land on 
which the manure is wanted is 
sandy or light so that tramping will 
improve rather than injure it. ID 
the first case a shelter may be profit- 
able, while in the second no shelter 
need be provided. Some are inelined 
to contend that in all cases it will 
pay to protect the cattle from wind 
and rain, and while this looks as if 
it ought to be true, the definite facts 
obtained by experimentation do not 
bear out the theory. 

But there is another reason for 
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considering. It may pay to shelter 
the feed troughs and the manure. 
When cattle are fed in open lots and 
the manure hauled on to the lands 
where needed there is a large loss of 
plant foods or fertilizers from leach- 
jng and washing. This may be well 
considered in determining whether it 
will pay to build sheds for feeding 
beef cattle. It is a well known fact 
that exposed stable manure may lost 
from one-third to one-half its value 
in a few months when left exposed to 
the weather. To illustrate: Senator 
Tillman must have used pretty close 
to 40 tons of cottonseed meal. At the 
present prices of commercial fertil- 
izers the plant foods in this meal 
were worth around $1,100. Of this 
value, at least 90 per cent or nearly 
$1,000 probably passed through the 
cattle, or was in the stable manure. 
If one-fourth of this, or $250 worth, 
was saved by sheds, and the feeding 
_js continued for a few years, the 
puilding of cheap sheds will seon be 
paid for. 

But whether sheds are used for 
the protection of cattle and manure, 
or they are fed in the open, it is defi- 
nitely known that it does not pay to 
crowd cattle into close quarters. 
Moreover, it does not pay to feed 
large numbers in one lot. The cost 
of fencing and of labor in feeding 
may be a little more, but small lots 
of 25 head are probably as many as 
should be fed in one enclosure or at 
one lot of troughs. 

Cattle of different sizes, disposi- 
tion, and type should not be fed to- 
gether. Good gains can not be made 
under suhe conditions. By dividing 
100 cattle up into four lots, sorting 
may be practiced that will place cat- 
tle of the same kind, size and vigor 
together and thereby greatly increase 

* the gains made on a given quantity 
of feed. 


: (Oak wood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L.SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
“I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Further more, 
I think he is the most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that l ever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 
Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, Ss. C. 























Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, males and females 
not akin, $10 each, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 


R. W. WATSON, Route 1, Forest Depot, Va. 


First Prize Boar 2¢ Indiana 1910, at head 


, of herd. Bred sows for 
early fall litters. Some growthy spring pigs, 
either sex. One herd under six months. Show 
pee Best blood lines. Prices reasonable. 

ohn M. Painter, - - - - Mt. Summit, Indiana. 


FAIRVIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Twenty-five choice Berkshire pi i 

‘ pigs, entitled to 
ceuistration. Satisfaction guaranteed. 98 to $10 
gac - Pedigree furnished with all pigs sold 
or breeding purposes. Give us a trial. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Boonville, N. C, 











ARM buildings are not as great 
K a problem in the South as in 
colder climates; but the man 
who has good live stock and makes 


good crops needs good buildings, no 
matter where he is. It is decidedly 








A PROGRESSIVE ALABAMA FARMER’S BARN. 


Good Barns Are an Essential Part of Good Farming—If You 
Have One You Think Good, Tell Us About It. 


This is a balloon frame, there 
being no cross-ties to hinder fill- 
ing hay bays. The roof is self- 
supporting. It is supplied with 
steel track and reversible hay 
carrier; all hay taken up from 




















poor policy to leave good animals, 
good feed or good machinery ex- 
posed to the weather, and their neg- 
lect along this line is costing many 
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farmers a great deal more than they 
imagine. 

Here is a photograph and the 
ground plan of a barn belonging to 
our subscribers, Messrs. R. A. Patton 
& Sons, of Madison, Ala. Mr. Patton 
writes: 


“Find enclosed photo of our 
barn and ground plan of same. 
It required 26,000 feet of lum- 
ber. It is 56 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, 38 feet to comb; capacity, 
12 head of horses, 7 cows, 1,800 
bushels of grain, 80 tons of hay. 


DOOR WL eer 2 BE PID E, 


driveway; pulled straight up and 
run back on track; team work- 
ing at either end cf barn. There 
is a chute for hay from bay to 


56 FT. 
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feed-way, making only one han- 
dling.”’ 


The floor plan will show clearly 
how the barn is built, and the ar- 
rangement for feeding the stock. This 
is a good barn, and we wish there 
were more like it. 

Who cana send us a photograph and 
a ground plan of a small barn—say 
one built for two or three horses, and 
as many cattle? We shall be glad 
to hear from a number of readers 
and to pay for all articles and photo- 
graphs we can use. 








DON’T GET BREEDING HOGS 
FROM PUBLIO STOCK YARDS. 


Under an order lately issued by 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 
T. F. Peck and Live Stock Inspector 
G. R. White, of Tennessee, no person, 
firm or corporation is allowed to re- 
move swine from publie yards except 
for purposes of immediate slaughter. 
The order is aimed at the practiee of 
getting ‘“‘stock’’ or breeding hogs 
from the public yards. Dr. White, in 
discussing the order, said:— 


“During the last few years, I 
have endeavored to traee the 
source of infection of 45 out- 
breaks of heg cholera. I have 
succeeded in tracing at least 38 
of these to infection at the pub- 
lic stock yards, which leads me 
to believe that ‘stock’ and 
breeding hogs never should be 





obtained ‘frem public yards. 


When a hog enters a public 
yard, it should he slaughtered 
immediately on leaving. In pro- 
mulgating this order, our only 
object has been to prevent the 
spread of hog cholera, which 
causes an annual loss in Ten- 
nessee of about $1,000,000.” 





The Big Black Pig Soeiety of Amer- 
ica was lately organized at Lexington, 
Ky. Only 300 hogs of this breed are 
in the United States at present, but 
new importations will be made. J. 
W. Binger is President, and J. T. 
Cook, Lexington, Ky., Secretary of 
the society. 





It is not a questicn of which breed 
of dairy cattle is best for the South. 
All of them are goed enongh. What 
we need is not so much more or bet- 
ter dairy cattle as more and better 
dairymen. 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop.. - Charlotte, N. C. 


PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee" Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sol 
$1,500. His dam _ sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Registered Berkshires 


; ae oy and Sigg yoo of Lee’s Premier 
3rd. ew more left, 3 months and 2 
old, $15.00 and $12.50. ase: 


NANTAHALA FARM, 
Cc. C. Allison, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 











The Boar That Made 
Our Berkshires Famous 


Cochran’s Premier 123892. Anything you 
want, from 3-giits t) bred sows. Our sows 
average over 10 pigs to the litter—fancy and 
short heads. Prices reasonable for this lot 
of young gilts. We have about 70 head to 
select from. Come and see them. 


HICKORY FARM 


F. A. COCHRAN, Prop. 
DERITA,N. C. Wn 


MI 


















Mecklenburg Berkshire Farm 
Nice Jot of Berkshire pigs now ready for ship- 
ment at two to three months old, weighing 
about 40 poundseach. All registered, and ped- 
igrees furnished. Special prices for August. 
We guarantee satistaction. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Enti'led to registration. Price ten to twelve 

dollars according to size. Also Klondike 

seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel, sacked f. o. b. 

here. o he 2 Fe oe ee 
Jno. L. Bailey, = ? Elm City, N. €. 
Southern Hog and Stock Farms. 
O. P. BARRY. 


Alexandria, - - - - - - + - Tennessee. 


Poland China bred gi.ts and sows, serviceable 
boars and pigs of all ages. 








Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 


Inow have young sows bred to registered boar no 
akin to them, to sell at $30.00 each. Also 4 months old 
pigs at $12.00, and extra good ones 5 months old for $15.00 


each. 

J. W.Etchisop, - - - = - Cana,N.C. 

Bermuda Stock Farm 
Choice Berkshire and Poland China pigs 2and 3 months 

old, price $10.00 and $15.00 each, best breeding, good in- 

dividuals, pedigree free. Satisfaction guaranteed, cor- 

respondence solicited. 

J. A. Pinkerton, Prop., - - - - - Eatonton, Ga. 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel's, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - ” Tenn. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
And at reasonable prices, too. Write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


FOR BREEDERS "4p Cie Scrisire ana 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great?mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Tesn, 
Show Winning Berkshires 


Herd won eleven ribbons last fall. Headed by 
Katonah’s Sambo, undefeated winner in State 
and open classes. Choice pigs for sale. 


Ridgeway Club, - - - Ridgeway, S.C. 


























Georgia Herd of Poland Chinas 

A great lot of pigs 2to6 months old of the big smooth 
type with quality, out of large prolific sows and sired by 
boars as good as breed affords. Bred sows and service 
boars. Write me for prices. 


G, L. Trimble, 


Adairsville, Ga, 
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Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 


Natural Fertilizer 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 75 percent. Write 
TODAY for prices 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 














“UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 











WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHIC@TTE & C0O., Waverly, S. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All [Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
en Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. : 


POWHATAN LIME CO., =: :: 





Strasburg, Va. 


STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 


to fit your farm wagon, 










you look and feel like an Up- 
‘| To-Date farmer. You can do 
‘| more work without being so tired, 
and youcando so much of your 
work alone with the Low=-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 


fey Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 68 Havana, Ill. 























PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 

















SEEDING WINTER OATS. 


Begin Now to Prepare the Soil, and 
Put the Seed in Well. 


Messrs. Editors—Of course it is 
too early yet to sow oats, though it 
is not too early to make preparation 
for doing so. All land intended. to be 
seeded in oats which has to be follow- 
ed should be broken as early in Au- 
gust as possible. If it should happen 
to come a dry spell causing the land 
to become clese and hard, don’t stop 
the plows as a good many farmers 
do and wait for rain, but put on a 
new point, every day if necessary, 
and keep right at it. As the old say- 
ing is, a shallow, dry furrow is much 
better than a deep, wet one, which is 
quite true. 

The success of the oat crop de- 
pends far more largely upon the 
preparation of the seed-bed before- 
hand than the amount or grade of 
fertilizer used, though we must use 
both together if the best results are 
to be secured. That many farmers 
fail to secure as large yields of grain 
as they should, is mainly due to poor 
preparation of the soil before seeding. 
It must always be remember that 
grain crops derive no benefit what- 
ever from cultivation after once 
sowed, so that it is doubly important 
to have a thoroughly pulverized seed- 
bed to commence with. 

Some claim to drag or harrow the 
crop lightly in early spring is a great 
help, but I believe it will injure the 
crop a good deal more than it will 
benefit it. 

As stated above, fallow the land 
as early in August as possible; then 
before seeding disk thoroughly both 
ways; then drag until the finest seed- 








Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


’ Growing! Oats and Peas with 


The Cole si. bar" 


are AE 


e. 7 ee 





It has been done time and again. 


Youcan do it. Fists instructions sent free. 


You are 


welcome to usethe plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have beed raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. 


tothe cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


No damage 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The Williams 


Is the Best Corn 
and Feed Mill Made 











POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 













1-All parts of best material; Seareaneee for long wear. 
2-Frame of selected heart pin 
3-Extceme simplicity and oaar to operate. 
4-Pebble Stone Grit or French buhrs as ordered. 
5-F ans that clean corn before it reaches the buhrs. 
6-Opens easily for sharpening. 
7-The bed stone is cemented in a cast iron hull, automatic- 
ally adjusted, insuring perfect al'gnment of buhr. 
8-So constructed that the buhrs cannot run together when grain 
runs out and mill is empty. |This great feature is fully patented. 
In fact, The Williams is the one perfect corn and feed mill. If you 
want the best fine, round sweet meal get a Williams Mill. May we 
send you our complete illustrated catalogue and quote prices ? 


THE WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N C. 


Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 








bed possible is secured. The Vir- 
ginia Gray winter oat is the best and 
most profitable variety to grow in the 
Middle, Eastern and Southern States, 
and should be sowed, if possible, 
during the month of September, and 
not later than October 15 in this lati- 
tude. 

My experience and belief is, that 
shallow covering of the seed is large- 
ly responsible for winter killing. It 
does well enough when the crop is 
sowed broadcast by hand in Septem- 
ber to drag them in, because the 
weather is generally warm, causing 
them to grow off rapidly and get 
well rooted before severe winter 
weather sets in. But where the crop 
can not be sowed until October, I ad- 
vise plowing them in. In this case 
they are‘generally sowed where corn 
or peanuts grew. It can be plainly 
shown why it is best to always plow 
them in at this season of the year. 
If the crop is dragged in, the roots 
will be close to the top of the ground, 
young and tender, therefore easily 
killed. On the other hand, if plowed 
in, the young tender rootlets are 
down moderately deep, so that they 
will not feel the effects of the cold so 
much. 

I also believe the seed should be 
sowed more liberally than is general- 
ly practiced. Instead of sowing two 
bushels per acre, sow two and a half, 
and even three would be better. We 
can not expect to reap a large harvest 
of any crop if we do not have enough 
seed upon the land. But to secure 
these larger-yielding crops, our soil 
has to be in a good state of fertiliza- 
tion. On fairly good land with a 
light top-dressing of some kind of 
good barn-yard manure in early win- 
ter, a good yield per acre can gen- 
erally be made. Better preparation 
of the soil, more seed sowed per 
acre, then gotten in properly and in 
time, is the secret to success in grow- 
ing any crop, and especially is this 
true of oats. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 
Gee, Va. 





Editorial Comment: Mr. Harrison 
is exactly right in recommending 
early plowing and thorough prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed for oats, as well 
as in advising early sowing. The wri- 
ter has seen very few good crops of 
oats where the plants had not made 
a good growth before cold weather 
came on. 

The seed oats should be covered 
deeper, too, than is usually done 
when they are harrowed or dragged 
in; but plowing in is a very crude 
and a very slow method. With a 
good grain drill the oats can be put 
in at the proper depth much more 
easily and quickly than they can be 
plowed in, and 2 bushels drilled in 
will give a better stand than 2% bush- 
els sowed broadcast. Our advertis- 
ers, the Wm. Fetzer Co., of Spring- 
field, Ill., make a one-horse drill 
which will sow between the rows of 
standing corn, and this implement, 
it seems to us, should be of great 
value to those farmers who grow 
only a few acres of winter grains, 
and to all who wish to follow corn 
with oats. It will pay every one who 
sows even a small area of winter 


kind. 
Stable manure 
ent advises; 


phosphoric acid, in which stable ma- 
nure is very deficient. 





potash in the fertilizer. 


grains to get a good drill of some 


is good for oats, 
especially when sprinkled over the 
top of the soil as our correspond- 
but the basis of all fer- 
tilizers for grain crops should be 


Use not less 
than 250 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer containing a liberal supply of 
this element, and on sandy or gray 
soils see that there is also plenty of 





HOW TO GET RID OF SMUT Aanp 
CHEAT. 


Messrs. Editors: The wheat crop 
in our section was pretty 00d, but 
damaged about 25 per cent by smut. 
That is a heavy toll to pay for negli- 
gence, which can be easily avoided by 
wetting or soaking seed wheat in a 
solution of bluestone, using about a 
heaping teaspoonful to the bushel, 
This is an unfailing remedy for smut. 

Many careless farmers still raise 
cheat, or chess, and cockle in wheat 
and oats, contending that wheat and 
oats turn to cheat. 

J. C. ELLIOTT. 

Lattimore, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: This is a very 
timely warning of Mr. Elliott’s. Smut 
can be prevented by treating the 
seed grain with either bluestone or 
formalin. The treatment in either 
case is inexpensive. Cockle seed 
can easily be detected in wheat or 
oats, but cheat is likely to pass un- 
noticed by the careless farmer, espe- 
cially in oats. Plant only clean seed, 
and be sure by close examination that 
it is clean. 





Tobacco Crop Notes. 

Messrs. Editors: From all parts 
of the tobacco growing sections of 
Virginia come reports of continued 
dry weather and the shortening of 
the crop of this season. This is es- 
pecially true of the sun-cured belt, 
and it is now an assured fact that 
the Virginia growers will not make 
anything like the crop that they ex- 
pected to make. J. M. BELL 


[ The Markets | 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 














Good Middling...22.-a2--nenaees 18% 
Strict Middling -........_.. ania LO 
PC ee a eat 
og ere ee 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


{Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending Aug. 7, 





Spot Cotton—Good ordinary-......... ee | | 
Low middling --— .-~---. ...---== 12% 
Middling - 12% 
Good middling ~----------.—---- 13% 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -—.——- nomina! 


Cottonseed meal—per ton--..--...... $26. to 27. 
Total sales, hales 695. 


Sales of old crop, only two bales so far. 





RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 
iReport furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager. 





































































Union Stock Yards, Richmond. Va.) 
Steers, best, per cwt.,--------—-. aosan 96,00 (0...- 
medium to good, per cwt., - 6.25 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt.,.. 5.00 to 5.50 
tieifers, besi, per cwt. ------- 4.00 to 4.25 
medium to good, per cwt., --—--- 4.25 to 4.7 
common to _ per cwt., ------- 8.25 to 3.:6 
Cows, best, per os OO 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 3.00 to 3.75 
common to fair, per cwt., -—----- 2.00 to 2.75 
COI, Win 6 iis cece saere cee ccew . soon LO caer 
Bulls, per cwt., 8.50 to 4.10 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,-—----—----.- 7.50 to ---- 
medium, per cwt.,------------.. 550 to 6.50 
Dairy cows, per head_--.-----—--——_ 25.00 to 55.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt., -----------~-—— 7.25 to ---- 
good, per Coane’ san! Meee 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 5.00 to 6.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,-------—------ 3.60 to ---- 
common to fair, per cwt.,-—----. 2.50 to 3.00 
lambs, per cwt.,-------—----—— 4.00 to 6.00 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D. 8S. C. R. Sides, packed-—----——- Hr 
D. S. Bellie: 4 
D.S. a ve 2 
—— creamery-——---...----——---- 18% 
Lard, pure, tierces ° 
Meal, pear a 7 
Meal, common by 3 
Hay—Timothy 1,86 to ms 
Corn—white 
Corn, mixed * 88 
Oats, clipped, white © 
Oats, mixe 8 
Feed—Cracked corn, per pusnel-.-- 1.65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds---------- 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds.—--—- 120 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-------— W 
Middlings, per 100 pounds —— 70 
Hulls, per 100 p 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced 0 
Rebundled 2 
New Ties 8% 
| nee Bd oa = at patent-——#. 4. to ti 
Patent 
Straight co 
Choice 47 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ™ 
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and Take Off 


v \ 
\\ No More Scalded 
\\a, _ Shoulders 


Don’t lose time and money 
because of sore shoulders. 
Don’t pay out money for 
Hames and Sweat Pads. 
% Try a pair of indestructible 


Hameless Adjustable 
” Metal Horse and Mule Collars 


50 teams on North Carolina State Prison Farms 
Tho lwidestructible Collars. Endorsed by Veteri- 
paries and prominent Agriculturists everywhere. 
Think what that means to the horse owner. 
Think of the time saved—money saved and suffer- 
ing saved the mules. Think of the extra work you 
could do with a collar that insures against galls 
and sore shoulders. Be humane, progressive and 
up-to-date andsave money by using 


Indestructible Collars 


ll be free from sore shoulder troubles. The metal 
opined the sweat to scald and produce a sore. 
Being adjustable they fit the neck and bring the draft 
to correct point. Durable—last a lifetime. The ideal 
work horse and mule collar. Be sure and test out this 

at Twentieth Centu invention—100,000 in success- 
we Agents Wanted. Address 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 701 State St., Caro, Michigan 










































"SAVE $10 to $25 


by buying your rig from us. c 
: Surries $69.00 


Runabouts $31.50; Top Buggies $44.5 
Daytons $45.00; Farm Wa ag 

gons $28.75; Harness $7.50 
Various styles and grades. 
WE SEL 


AY 
FACTORY 
PRICES, cut 


ting out middle 
men’s profits. We 




















>) 
SJ 





allow examination IY LIY 
and guarantee all 


rigs one year. Shipped promptly from Virginia fac- 
tories, quick delivery, little freight. Don’t buy a ve- 
hicle till you ger our prices. Write for FREE Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“THE SOUTH'S MAJL ORDER HOUSE.” 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 
Two Valuable Farms 


Oneof 254 acres 3 miles from South Hill, Va., 
and 4 miles from LaCrosse, Va. Suitabie for 
corn, cotton, tobacco and grasses. Land just a 
littlerolling. Seventy-five acres ready for cul- 
tivation, the remainder in woods. No houses 
on it. School on the edge of the farm, churches 
convenient. Good neighborhood. Much traveled 
public road divides the farm in halves. Price 
$15 per acre. Terms, one-third casb, balance in 
one and two years. : 

The other is six miles from South Hill, Va, 
and contains 180 acres. School, church and 
post office within half mile of farm Land adapt- 
eito growth of topacco, corn, cotton, grasses, 
peanuts and wheat. No buildings on the farm 
Price $12 50 per acre, one third cash, balance in 
one and two years. Both farms are being sold to 
settle an estate. For further particulars address 


TR. Walker, . - Littleton, N. C. 


Valuable Farms For Sale at Auction 


Tae celebrated W. E, and L. B. Holt farms, 
five miles south of Burlington have been plotted 
into small farms and will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Tuesday, August 29th, 1911. 

No better soil in North Carolina, dark red, 
highly improved, well watered, and timbered. 
20 10 200 acres in each farm. Macadam road, rural 
telephones, rural mail routes, good schools, 
— healthy location, excellent neighbor- 

ood. 




















Terms, one-fourth cash, balance in 1, 2 and3 
years. tree carriages meet all trains on day 
ofsale. Free barbecue. For information and 
detailed description, address. 
Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Company, 

BURLINGTON N. C. 
SOUTH GEORGIA FARMING AND TIMBER LANDS 
In Pulaski County, State of Georgia. 

D. A. Bailey of Hawkinsville, Ga., is offering 
for sale some very fine farming and timber lands 
in Pulaski county, Georgia, and will give rea- 
sopableterms. Pulaski county is one of the fin- 
estcounties inthe State. Hawkinsville is the 
county seat, and is forty-nine (49) miles South 
of Macon. If you want to buy a good farm in 
the finest section in Georgia communicate with 
D. A. Bailey, Hawkinsville, Georgia 


75-Acre Farm 


best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
tate right near new macadam road. Land 
igh and going higher, but I will sell this farm 
reasonable, ss it is two miles from our home 
Bee making it too costly for us to work. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 

tter your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ve have a large aumber nice cheap 
arms for sale; healthful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc. 





















Your Enemies. 


cies of lady-beetles found in our 
fields. All of them are bene- 
ficial, since they are all ‘‘predaceous” 
insects—that is, they live upon 
smaller and weaker insects, such as 
the cotton lice which we studied a 
little week before last. 

The particular lady-beetle found 
along with the cotton lice, and which 
some farmers very wrongly suppose 
to be injurious, is called the ‘‘Con- 
vergent” lady-beetle. Its scientific 
name is Hippodamia comvergens. In 
its winged form it may be described 
as having the hard wing covers, or- 
ange in color and marked with 13 


Tees are several kinds or spe- 


" 


Convirgent Lady-beetle. 


distinct black spots. The thorax 
(head end) is black and marked 
with two white or yellowish dashes 
which converge, or run together, ac- 
counting for its name, the ‘‘Conver- 
gent” lady-beetle. These beetles are 
about % inch long. This is the par- 
ent form whose eggs develop into 
soft-bodied, elongated larvae (see il- 
lustration), which remind one a lit- 
tle of the soft potato bug. 

Both the larval form and the 
adult lady-beetles feed altogether 
on plant lice and other small insects; 
they never eat cotton, as many have 
suspected. When they are found on 
the cotton plants they are there to 
get lice, and are doing the farmer 


YOU CAN'T BEAT HIM 








The “Waterloo Boy” is better than ever—get- 
ting bigger every day; watch him grow. Does 
all the odd jobs about the farm and makes his 
owner happy. Are you interested? Write 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Two-Horse Farm 


Will trade a two-horse farm within 1 1-2 miles 
of R. R. depot, in graded school district, con- 
venient to two Baptist churches. 90 acres with 
a four-room new dwelling and out buildings. 
For terms, apply or write 


W. 0. RAYNER, Powellsville, N. C., Route 1. 





THE CONVERGENT LADY BEETLE. 





This Insect is a Friend of the Farmer and Does Not Eat Cotton 
as Many Farmers Suppose—Learn to Tell Your Friends From 





By Prof. R. I. Smith, North Carolina Experiment Station. 





Adult beetle at a, the young or larva at c, and the pupa at b. 
Much enlarged. Aft:r Chittenden. 


good, and not harm as some farmers 
suppose. 

The lady-beetle had still another 
form known as the “pupa,” a resting 
or transformation stage. These pu- 
pae are found attached to the cotton 
leaves in such a manner that farm- 
ers sometimes think they are boring 
into the plant. The pupae are shorter 
than the larvae, hardly %4 inch long. 

If any boy has any doubt of the 
truth of these statements, he has 
only to collect the insects in the lar- 
val and pupal stages and keep them 
in a glass jar until the adult lady- 
beetles emerge. He may also watch 
the lady-beetles and their larvae 


and discover that they actually feed 
on the lice. 

These lady-beetles live in hiberna- 
tion—that is, in an inactive state— 
under some rubbish or in a protected 
nook during the winter. When they 
appear in the spring, their rate of 
increase is largely dependent upon 
a liberal food supply in the form of 
some sort of plant lice. It is because 
there were so many cotton lice this 
year that so many lady-beetles were 
found in the cotton fields. 

I trust that the boys who have 
read these articles will study the 
pictures of the different forms of the 
cotton louse, shown two weeks ago, 
and the different stages of the lady- 
beetle as shown here, and then go 
out into the fields and see what they 
can learn about each insect. 

It is of great importance to the 
farmer to know something about the 
insects in his fields, to know which 
are harmful and which are beneficial, 
and not to make such mistakes as to 
suppose that the insects which are 
really helping him are the ones 
which are doing the harm. 

If any boy wishes to ask any ques- 
tions about these or other insects. 
and will write me at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, West .Raleigh, 
N. C., I will be glad to help him out. 





_ Wakefie'd Farms, Charlotte, have been breed- 
ing up sweet potatoes for ten years with grati- 
fving results. 


Large cotton gin house and lot at the best lo- 
eation in Virginia forsale.. Also thirty pigeons. 
W. H. Wilson, St. Brides, Va. 


Rhode Island Red pullets and cockerels, March 
hatch from fine stock. Write for prices. Mrs. 
R. P. Steinbeimer. Brooks, Ga 











Berkshires—I have pleased customers all over 
the South. Write for prices on pigs, bred gilts 
and sows. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks Ga. 





Fine Farm of 421 Acres in Morgen Co., Georgia 


One of the best, healthiest sections of middle Georgia. 
Naturally divisible into the following: 
110 acres upland and creek bottoms, one settlement, 


bast acres, containing some fine land and large quantity 
of saw mill timber, no buildings, $4,000. 

67 1-2 acres, one settlement, $2,500. ; , 

118 acres, about 58 enclosed by Page’s 58 in. wire fenc- 
ing. Two settlements; 3 dwellings—2, 4, 7 rooms—2 horse 
barns, large cow barn, large hog barn. Fine orchard. 
This section, with household and kitchin furniture, $8,000. 
The entire farm is admirably situated for agriculture, 
stock raising and merchandising. Convenient to 
churches, schools, and daily mail. 2 1-2 miles from R. R. 
Title guaranteed. One-third cash, remainder in annual 
payments 8 per cent, for long terms, if desired. Address 


CRESCENT FARM, 
Box No. 12, Route 3, - - - - - Farmington, Ga. 


No. 11 “Obio” four-knife Ensilage Cutter, with 
blower and 36 feet blow pipe. Used only five 
oar #68 f.0.b. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, 





I am now offering for sale a few April, May 
and June hatched ceckerels from_my famous 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. Prices right. 
J. Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 





Strawberry, cotton. corn and tobacco farm 
(500 acres) in the f mous ‘Conway Klondyke 
berry belt.’”’ Strawberries sold from this farm 
as high as $9 per bushel this spring. About 100 
acres cleared, balance can all be cleared. One 
mile to railroad: 7 room house; fruit; good wa- 
ter; no malaria; $7,500. Easy terms. R.O. Han- 
son, Conway, Horry County, S. C 





Valuable North Carolina Farms 


We have several valuable tobacco, cotton and 
grain farms in Wake and Chatham counties, 
C., for sale. Any one desiring to buy a farm 
will do well to either see or communicate with 
us, as we will make it to their interest. Full 
description sent on application. 








Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





For sale--At a great bargain, one second hand, 
full circle, double stroke, steel lined Hay Press. 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actual 
service is as good as new. ‘The party who 
bought this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 


ro. (Ley OO 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department ana in 
this style type at the rate of 4cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months. 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25 Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ed. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this Jow rate. 








Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 





Bloodhounds fo le.—W. 
Holly, N. C. r sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 





Registered Duroc- i 
Wilson, NvC. oc-Jersey pigs. Felton Bros., 


Poland China pigs from prize-wi 
Lindsay, Chester, S. C, aepetimes 


New Bur clover seed, $1.25 
phy Jenkins & Co, Tarboro haan rane 


For sale—A sure cure for pea hay. Write 





Jos. 








Shore & Wilson, Rural Hall N C 





Mrs. J. Mitton Henley, Sanford, N 
Berkshire hogs and pigs for sal 
stock Jas. N Smith, Taylorsville, N 


300 bushels Appler seed oat ! 
quantitr. Otto Kaufman. Ww ads c 


Scotch Collie pups, the intelli t ki 
E. Lowry, 900 North 20th St., hickncnn Ca 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 6 t 
old, $5 each. J. P. Lesch, Jr., Littleton NO 


R_C. Rhode Island Red cockerels fi 
Prices right. Mrs. J. U. Deston, Landio fae 


For sale—Nicely marked ur 
’ e- 
pups. Rosedale Stock Farm, ieee ae 


Farms for rent—A two horse f i 
ofhigh school. E.B. Deans. Ree Wile mile 


Buy your flour aud feed direct from Hickory 


Milling Co, Hi Ti 
and aa«_, > N. C., Write for prices 


Pure-bred White Leghorn cocke: els, $1 each, 
Cc 





Registered 
Cc 





in any 
A 


























For sale, at bargain, if sold quick, glass f, 
business house and fixtu a, , glass front 
H, Parrish, Coats, N.C nn) 2004 town. W. 





Poultry—Columbian Wyandott-s, R. IL. R d 
both combs. Indian Ru ks. L. Pol. 
lock, Hohenwald, Tenn. a ae 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant. P 
Cauliflower, Sage and Tomstontome” Geen’ 
Todd. Greenshoro, N C. omato-plants. Geo. M. 








Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice hew 


#0 pound feather bed 
care Oe. Suite 8 - gi. The Stokes Furni- 


Seed oats—One hundred bushels oats at $1.50 
eer busoel. Write for quautit : 
Steinheimer, Brooks on — re 








Registered Duroc Jersey gilts ready for breed- 
ing, and one young boar, $20.00 
Patterson, Rt. 3, Ashland, yg pean 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. 
lron Works Rock hill, S C. _— 


116-acre farm near town at bargain. 
sell, or exchangs far.us, write W. H. 
real est:te agent, Coats, N C 


Tamworsh hogs— A few chcice boar pigs Ten 
weeks, $15 50; twelve weeks, $20.50. Regi 
rrank Littiefurd. Skylaud, we: sleice: 


Crusked oyster sheils for poultry—To fu 
gg gh og  ndcomgaae 55c; 500, $2 26; 1.000, 
0, ey wi eep. Bresiauer, i 
& Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. - 


White Orpingtvus—lv hens, 1 cock, 75 young- 
sters, Februa y-March hatched, for sale at once. 
Write your wants. L. M. Noten, Rockingham, 


Eight pure-bred ‘‘Crystal” White Orpington 


cockerels (Kellersirass strain), five month 
ia $o each. Miss Lucy C. Staton, rules § 








To buy, 
Parrish, 

















Am in the real estate business, making farm- 
lands a specialty. if you wish to sell, buy or 
a afarm, write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel Ap- 
pero reer apt sy 5 prea igs eggs, ian a 
gie Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’ 

4, Charlotte, N. C. dabthniatdiasscs 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you & niee, new ag om oman bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, fre . 

CSernwell Feather biaaiere prepa Fa 








For sale—Three hundred bushels little red 
seed wheat, very best Equality, also Crimson 
clover seed, and fine Berkshire boar pigs from 
prize winning stock. John Roone, Macon, N. C. 


One hundred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
months old, ot the richest bre ding. Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registered Duroc 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. C. 


Pure-bred Yorkshire pigs—Pairs not akin $20; 
trios, $25. Choice pigs; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also choice winter seed oats, and rye mixed 
with vetch. Price and samples on application. 
Tom Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 


A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- » 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine ciimate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad- 
ey Caneel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., 














Registered Berkshire pigs, State Farm strain, 
and as god as they_grow, $6 each; pair $10, 
f. 0. b. Ft. Mitchell. Also 200 bushels Leap’s 
Prolific wheat recleaned and clear of ali im- 
purities. A fine grain and finer yielder. $1.50 
f.0. b. W.H. Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows & 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 








A. C. HUGHES & CO., Apex, N. €. 


ood as new, and that it will do first class work. 
Tadress Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 
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ON the can 
and IN the can 


UND 


NOWDRIFT is the first hogless shortening 
It is the ORIGINAL article. 

een imitated on the OUTSIDE, in Snowdrift 
colors and snow-FAKE names, but it has 
never been imitated INSIDE! They ¢annot 
approach its quality! See that you gett SNOWDRIFT 
outside and inside the can, and you wiil eat the best of 
shortenings. One-third less expensive, one-third more 


Buy in tins only. Insist on your rights. 


Sold by all leading grocers 
who avoid Substitution. 


Made by 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


New York, Savannah, New Orleans. Chicago 





It has 














Kansas City Veterinary College 


Thorough and complete course. Great a ‘6 —— as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. 
ge tot DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 


on application. 


Catalog and other information sent 
1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City,/Mo. 








Roanoke Institate 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To make pupils comfortable and happy. 
To give the best instruction. 

To provide best religi envir t 
‘0 to make them realize the obligations 
and possibilities of life. 

For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 
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SMITHDEAL 


e 


COLLEGE, Richmond, Va. 
orthand, Tyvewriting, Book i P 
ane hy, English, a Both sexes. Send for cata 
logue, showing our splendid record in preparing students 
for business and helping them to positions, Oldest in 
the State. wn its building—one of the finest in Va. 
“One of the very best Business Colleges in America”’ 
Christian Observer. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Writing. 
by mail. Address. — 


No Vacations 








President. 





ee 


The North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts 
The State’s Industrial College 


Four year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Eng‘neering; in In- 
dustrial Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing 
and Dyeing. Two year courses in Mechanic 
Arts and in Textile Art. One year course in 
Agriculture. These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
held at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 
address 


The Registrar, West Raleigh, N. C. 















' The Bingham School } 


Mebane, North Carolina 


" p7 sbdhorred. epg RS he 
calture and fine nmanship. 

specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Music Courses. Smaliclasses. Terms 
ble. For illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesane,W. C, 


Orange County, near 


Established 4793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country, A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and _ other 
healthfal sports. Hasing 
a 














FOR 


# Strong Christian 
ronment. ‘God 
the Blue Ridge 
scholarship. Ho 
of American mar 


to send your boy 


Prepares for College, for Business, for Life. 
A healthful atmosphere pervades this school. 


’s Country’’—in the foothills of 


aged. Investigate this school before deciding where 


For catalog, write 
J.A.& MH. HOLT, Principals, Box 44 Oak Ridge, N.C. 





INSTITUTE « 
BOYS. 60th Year. 


influences. Ideal physical envi- £ 


Mountains. High standards of 
nor system and sturdy principles 
ihood@ instilled, Athletics encour- 


. Non-denominational, 








Established \884 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
Wide Patrondge. 


Buildings. Nealthful 


Location. ¢ 1 
wh Write to-day. Address the President! 
= W. T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Wit sett, W. 


. A Leading 
Low Rates. 
Excellent 


ELT 


ifv 
Catalogue, 
with Views and full 
particulars sent Free. 








for th 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 
Aecommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 

JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


e Colored Race 





CHOWAN COLLEGE 


ly Chowan Baptist Female Institute.) 
semanind ned oe gm 1848 








Board, Room and Literary tuition $150.00. 
Fnll A. B. course in Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences. Courses in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Physical Culture. Healthful location. 
Magnificent Campus of 28 acres. 
reserved in order of application. 

Catalogue on application. 

NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 6, 1911. 


JAMES D. BRUNER, Pres., 
Murtreesboro, N. C. 


Rooms 








“It is the best and 
E, M. Koonce, 


**Most. heartil, 


For illustrated cat: 











W. D. BURNS, 


$67.00 to $85.00 pays board, tuition and rent 
of room in the Literary Department of 


Piedmont High School 


FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS. 


do I commend this school to all who 
have sons and daughters to educate.”’ 
C. E. Taylor, Ex-President of Wake Forest College. 


*‘In my opinion there is no high school in this part of 
the country doing more thorouu® educational work.’’ 


the cheapest school tn the State.’”’ 
Member of the Legislature of N. C. 


. Webb, Member of Congress. 
alogue write to 


Lawndale, N. C. 
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Founded 


OTHER, I don’t know what we 
M are going to do. Here’s a let- 
ter from Lawyer Hardy, and 
he says the interest on that mort- 
gage is so long past due that if we 
can’t pay it he will have to foreclose 
and take the farm.’’ Farmer Easi- 
man looked up at his wife half heart- 
broken, after reading the letter. It 
was a bright April morning and all 
nature was celebrating the beginning 
of a new season of life. Even Biddy, 
the old hen, the mother of many 
a flourishing flock of chickens, was 
adding her cackle, announcing the 
fact that there was a new egg in one 
of the nests in the barn. But Farmer 
Easiman was not in a mood to enjoy 
the music of nature. 
“He says, Mother, that the inter- 
est for six months was due the first 
of January, and is now three months 
past due. He wants the money at 
once. He won’t wait until July, 
when we could sell our wheat; and 
he says the crop might be a failure, 
and there will be another interest 
payment due in August anyway. We 
can’t borrow the money anywhere 
and I don’t see what we can do.” 

It was sad news indeed for Farm- 
er Easiman’s wife and daughter. 
They had become attached to the 
place, where they had been living for 
ten years. At the thought of giving 
up a home which meant so much to 
them, Mrs. Easiman burst into tears. 

“Oh, John,’”’ she exclaimed, “can’t 
we persuade him to wait until fall? 
We’ll surely have the money to pay 
the interest, and we may be able to 
make a payment on the principal. 
Let me go and see him. We have 
had bad luck for so many years that 
things must change for the better 
soon.”’ 

“There, there, Mother, don’t cry 
about it. We'll see what we can do, 
but I don’t see much hope for us. 
The mortgage has been hanging over 
us now for 10 years, ever since we 
bought the place. At first, we tried 
cotton, but the price was so low we 
could barely meet the interest every 
year. Then we tried hogs, but every 
year that they would sell for a high 
price ours got the cholera. Now, 
cattle are up, but we only have one 
cow.” 

Farmer Easiman was a typical 
easy-going farmer, with a _ small 
place of about 50 acres. He had 
never given a moment’s thought to 
poultry and other branches of agri- 
culture which are adapted to the 
small farm, except to begrudge his 
daughter Mandy’s chickens the corn 
they ate. The future seemed to of- 
fer but little hope. 

“How much does Lawyer Hardy 
want, papa,’’ asked Mandy, the quiet 
but comely daughter of the house, 
who had been listening without dar- 
ing to offer any suggestions. She 
was just seventeen, and seldom took 
part in the family conucils. 

“Tt’s only thirty-five dollars,” said 
her father, “but it might as well be 
thirty-five hundred, when we do not 
have it.’’ 

“Why, papa, if that is all, I have 
the money, which you can use to 
pay it.’ 

“You have the money, Mandy! 
Why, where did you get thirty-five 
dollars?” exclaimed Farmer Easi- 
man, in surprise. 

“Don’t you remember that on my 
fifteenth birthday, mamma gave mea 
young hen, just beginning -to lay. 





I raised a lot of chickens. from her 


HOW MANDY LIFTED THE MORTGAGE. 


A Bravé Girl Who Succeeded Where Her Father Failed--A Story 


on Fact. 


ad Bv Uncle Jo. 


last year, and mamma 
keep all the money myself from the 
chickens and eggs sold from my 
flock, and then if I ever got married 
I would have some money of my 
own to buy things when I started 
housekeeping.” 

“You are a good girl, Mandy, and 1 
am surprised to think you could save 
s0 much money in two years.” 

“Tll_ tell you what we can do, 
papa: if you will let me keep a large 
flock of chickens, 200 or 300 hens, 
I will agree to pay the interest on 
the mortgage every time it comes 
due. I will pay you for the feed that 
the chickens eat, and you and mam- 
ma just let me manage them and 
keep everything myself.” 

“Well, well, Mandy; you seem to 
have quite a head for business,” her 
father replied. ‘I never had much 
faith in chickens; they eat up so 
much corn and keep getting into 
everything. But you have the farm, 
and I’ll agree to what you say.” 

It was Easter morning, four years 
later. Mrs. Easiman and her daugh- 
ter had some great secret between 
them which they had difficulty in 
keeping to themselves. Her father 
had noticed the bright look on Man- 
dy’s face, causing him to remark 
that she was the image of her moth- 
er, and that she reminded him of the 
days when he went courting. Man- 
dy’s only reply was a still deeper 
blush as she hastened away to look 
after her chickens, which had now 
grown to a flock of several hundred. 
When Farmer Easiman broke his 
egg for breakfast, a daintily deco- 
rated Easter 


offering, something 
seemed to go wrong; his knife 
would not go through the cen- 


ter as it should with well regulated 
eggs. After adjusting his glasses 
and looking closely, it seemed 
to him as though there was a 
roll of paper in the shell, instead 
of the usual contents of all good eggs. 
But the surprise was not complete 
until the paper had been unrolled and 
smoothed out, when it proved to be 
nothing less than the original mort- 
gage on the farm, with a receipt in 
full for $1,000 dollars and all inter- 
est to date of final payment. 

Several minutes passed in silence. 
Finally, Farmer Easiman mustered 
the courage to control his feelings, 
and looked up to his wife and daugh- 
ter, saying: ‘Mandy, is this some of 
your doing?” 

“Yes, papa, I have saved a thou- 
sand dollars from my chickens in 
four years, besides paying interest, 
and I have a little left. I can easily 
save another thousand dollars in two 
or three years, with my chickens. 
All this I have made from one hen, 
which mamma gave me six years 
ago.” 





Ss. C. White Leghorns 


21 of my famous laying and winning strain S.C, W. 
Leghorns, 18 females score 92 to 94 1-2 points by Marshall, 
$2.00 each. 8 males score 93 1-2, $6.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. T. B. LILES, Rockingham, N. O. 

WHITE LEGHORN SPECIALIST. 
Best B. P. 


EGGS AND CHICKS S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 8 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 1 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 

dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 

Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 

Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 

11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 





Rocks, 











R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 
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The Story of an Energetic Farmer Whose Crop Will Bring Him 
$12,000 This Year—Practical and Profitable Diversification. 


By!Rev. R, G. Shannonhouse, Edgefield, S. C. 


men, well equipped for the busi- 
ness of life, will bring freshness 
and what is known as “‘the progres- 
sive spirit’ into their work, and that 
they will set 
the pace of a 
“| community’s 
“progress. So 
that, when 
one finds an 
= old man bhold- 
jing his own 
and indeed 
leading the 
young men, 
in the new 
“jideas of busi- 
ness, it is 
really re- 
freshing, and 
‘|we feel that 
such a com- 
munity is 
puilding on a sure foundation. 

One such man, seventy-five years 
old, who has been holding up high 
ideals for the young men of his 
neighborhood, and leading them in- 
to prosperous methods of farming 
for many years is Col. Robert B. 
Watson, of Ridge Springs, S. C. 

Although a large land-owner where 
cotton has been ‘‘king’”’ for over fifty 
years, the Colonel, when a young 
man, declared that other things were 
much more profitable than cotton. 
$ohe grew melons at a profit till his 
land became ‘‘melon sick.’’ And he 
grew grain and hay crops, likewise 
at a profit, proportionately better 
than cotton could show. All the 
time he has devoted great care and 
attention to stock raising, particular- 
ly Jersey cattle and pure-bred hogs. 
The latter probably have given the 
best showing on the balance sheet of 
any of his ventures. He has exhibit- 
ed far and wide, and won so many 
prizes with his pigs that his name is 
a sort of synonym for the best stock 
of Berkshires in the State. The 
Same can be said of his pure-bred 
Poultry. The combination of grain 
and hay raising with pigs, cows and 
chickens, he says, is one of the most 
economic systems of farming that h@ 
knows of, 

Growing asparagus for ‘‘crowns” 


a 


Wood’s Fall 
Seed Catalogue 


Just issued—tells what crops 
you can put in to make the 
quickest grazing, or hay, to 

elp out the short feed crops. 
Also tells about both 


Vegetable and 
Farm Seeds 
that can be planted in the fall 
to advantage and profit. 


Every Farmer, Market Grower 
and Gardener should have a 
copy of this catalog. 


It is the best and most com- 
plete fall seed catalog issued. 


Mailed free. Write for it. 


[ Is TO BE expected that young 





COL. ROBERT B. WATSON. 











T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














THERE IS MONEY IN PEACHES. 


is also one of his favorite’ enter- 
prises. Seed houses sell them at $5 
to $10 a thousand, but he plants a 
small farm in seed and sells the 
whole output at one year old for $2 a 
thousand, and declares that it is the 
cheapest crop to make and the best 
paying that he knows of. 

In this connection, he three years 
ago induced a market gardener from 
W. Virginia to come and experiment 
on his land, charging him only a nomi- 
nal rent, in order to demonstrate to 
the community what might be done 
in the way of intensive farming. The 
gardener, who came South in order 





WON'T YOU HAVE ONE? 


to cure a case of chronic bronchitis, 
this year made about $700 from two 
acres of mint, parsley, and radishes, 
with an equal amount in sight on the 
fall crops, including lima beans. 

But the best crop of all, according 
to the Colonel’s notion, is peaches. 
At one time he had practically all his 
plantation in peach trees, realizing 
enormously in output every year un- 
til the San Jose scale got in its dead- 
ly work. Thousands of acres around 
him were planted in peaches follow- 
ing his success, and then still fol- 
lowing his example, their owners cut 
them down, for they did not under- 
stand the prevention er cure of the 
evil. 























phosphate were used. 



















































RIGHT PROPOR- 
TION OF HEAD 
‘TO STRAW 










Wheat or Straw? 


On some of the best wheat land the crop runs to WY 
straw. This is because there are not enough avail- | 
able mineral foods to balance the manure or clover. 

A field test on such land showed that Potash 
increased the grain from 20 bushels on unfertil- 
ized soil to 31 bushels where 


POTASH 


was used, and to 37 bushels where Potash and 


Supplement the humus of such land with 200 Ibs. 
acid phosphate and 30 lbs. Muriate of Potash or 
125 lbs. Kaipit per acre. Potash Pays. 

If your dealer does not sell Potash, write us for prices 
stating quantities required and ask for our free books on 
**Fall Fertilizers’’ and *‘Home Mixing.’’ 
of the fertilizer question means saving and profit to you. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, Continental Building 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
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Both were profitable. 








Study 




























When the entomologists at last hit 
upon certain remedies now well 
known for the prevention of these 
pests and others, Colonel Watson 
again planted peach trees. He has 
to-day 5,000 trees bearing fruit, and 
as many more coming into bearing 
next year. 

These 5,000 trees are set, 200 to 
the acre, on 25 acres, and there are 
five varieties, which ripen one after 
the other over a period of two 
months. First come the Mayflower 
about May 15, then Amazon the last 
of May, followed by the Greensbore 
and Connett’s Early in June, and the 
Family in July. 

Some years are much better than 
others with peaches, especially with 
reference to marketing. A year or 
two ago, for instance, a perfectly 
Magnificent crop was all but given 





away because the demand was very 
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“That Waving Field of Wheat Was 


Once Barren Acid Land !”’ 


That's what a farmer recently said 
who had applied Lee’s Prepared Agri- 
cultural Lime to his soil, and secured 
big yields. 


And that’s what hundreds of other 
farmers have said who have used it to 
correct sour acid Jand—and have grown 
bumper crops of wheat, grasses and 
clover as the result. 


For fully 77% of Southern soils lack 
lime. 


And when once your soil becomes sour 
acid and fertilizer sick, fertilizers avail 
little. 


Until you correct the cause, you can 
never secure the full effects from your 
fertilizer. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is 
an a!kali—the opposite of an acid—thus 
it sweetens acid soils. 


Besides this, Lee’s Lime does what no 
fertilizer can do. 


When you apply phosphoric acid and 
potash, a large portion of these elements 
revert Or go back to insoluble com- 
pounds. 


In this dormant state they are worth- 
less. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, be- 
cause of its ingredients, sets free these 
elements imprisoned in your soil, insures 
the plant receiving its food. 


It binds together light sandy lands— 
opens up heavy clays. It regulates the 
consistency of your soil. 


It dissolves vegetable matter, making 
humus. 


You whose soils are lacking in lime— 
and who do without it—pay the cost 
many times over without getting the 
benefits. 


If you are interested in bigger yields, 
write us for full information and one of 
eour Free Testing Outfits that will show 
‘if your soil is acid. Write for it NOW! 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. B 





RICHMOND, VA. 





weak. This year, on the other hand, 
he has a great crop, and the prices 
offered are excellent. The first car 
he sold this year brought $924, or 
$1.65 per crate, delivered on the cars. 
Other cars have brought more than 
that, and all the express shipments 
in smaller lots than car-loads have 
averaged close areund $2. It is safe 
to estimate the value of the whole 
crop this year at $12,000. 

The peach crop may prove to be a 
failure occasionally on account of ab- 
normal seasons, but unlike some oth- 
er fruit crops, there is very little 
waste of time with the land in this 
industry. Asparagus is a good pay- 
ing crop in this section, but it en- 
cumbers the land, requiring fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation for a period of 
three years before it comes into 
bearing. Peaches also require three 


years, but the first two years the 
same land is worked in cotton, or 
peas, with great benefit to the trees. 





VIRGINIA APPLE CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: Unless a heavy, 
settled rain comes very soon, the fall 
apples will not bring anything like 
the prices expected at the beginning 
of the season. A large number of 
prominent buyers from the eastern 
and central western markets, who 
have been in Winchester, have been 
inspecting the commercial orchard of 
the adjoining territory with the view 
of buying the fruit on the trees, are 
now waiting to see what the outcome 
of the weather situation is going to 
be, as they do not seem to be anxious 
to by at present on account of the 
drouth. J. M. BRLL. 


DON’T FORGET OUR CORN CLUB 
PRIZES. 


Once again, don’t forget that if 
you are a member of any of the 
Corn Clubs or the State or National 
Departments of Agriculture, you 
have a chance at $1,100 worth of 
prizes offered Progressive Farmer 
boys by our advertisers. Here are 
some of the prizes offered and you 
might just as well have your share of 
them: 

A. L. French, Byrdville, Va., regis- 
tered Angus calf, $125. 

Coe-Mortimer Co., Charleston, S. 
C., cash, $100. 

F. §S. Royster Guano Company, 
Norfolk, Va., 8 tons fertilizer (four 
prizes), $200. 

De Laval Separator Co., New York, 
cream separator, $75. 

Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., two-horse wagon, $75. 

Jackson Stock Farm, Little Rock, 
Ark., Berkshire pig, $50. 

Edgar B. Moore, Charlotte, N. C., 
Berkshire pig, $50. 

Modern Canner Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., canning machine, $40. 

Bateman Manufacturing Co., Gren- 
loch, N. J., riding cultivator, $32. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 6 
corn shellers and 6. grist mills, 
$31.50. 

G. C. Cloys, 
shire pig, $25. 

R. L. Shuford, 
Berkshire pig, $25. 

E. S. Wright, Sykes, 
land China pig, $50. 

Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Merid- 
ion, Miss, one ton fertilizer, $22. 

J. T. Tower & Sons Co., Mendota, 
Ill., walking cultivator, $22. 


Force Pump 


as 
(2iThe'smoothest,jsteadiest, easi- 
est-running force pump on the 
market. Roller bearings and sani- 
tary base. 30 days free trial. 
If not as guaranteed no settlement 
expected. Beware of imitations. 
Write today for full information 
and prices. 


Union, Tenn., Berk- 


Newton, N. C., 


Tenn., Po- 





Roller- 
Bearing 





T. M. SHEETS & €O., 
Lexington, North Carolina. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
Cream Separator 


is bound to be simpiest and have the greatest 

skimming force. Simplicity means durability, 

ease of cleaning, superior cream. Greatest 

“eof force means Cleanest skimming, most 
utter. 


The only simple separator is the 











Dairy Tubular _//; 
It contains no disks or Ge > v 5 


other contraptions. It has 

ile ea See 

of others, and therefore oe 
skims faster andtwice 
as clean, Wears a _ 
lifetime. Guaranteed 
forever by America’s 
oldest and world’s 
biggest s*oarator 
concern. d 

These are -simple, 
pia. cane proven facts. 
f you heed them, you will 
get a Tubular in the first 
og It repeatedly pays 
or itself by saving what 
others lose. 


Why bother with any com- 

licated or cheap machine? 
You don’t want a separator 
that the patented Tubular 
put out of date over ten 

ears ago. e fact 
that others have finally 
bought Tubulars means 
“Finally a Tubular’ 
for you. 


You can arrange with 
our local agent for a 
free trial. 

Other separa- 

tors taken in 

exchange for 

Tubulars. 

Write for cat- 

alog 233. 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto,Can,. Winnipeg, Can. 


BUR CLOVER SEED 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in any 
quantity, good, sound, mature seed with or with- 
out inoculation. Price $1.60 per bushel, or 12% 
cents per pound, in small lots. Special price on 
large orders. 

J.C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
For improving 


Crimson Clover the soil, winter 


and spring grazing or haycrops Choice new 
seed $7.50 per bushel. Cash with order. Ref- 
erence, Planters Bank. Address J. E. RUE, 
Littleton, N. C. 

















Southern Plow Company, Dallas, 
Tex., One-Seed corn and cotton plant- 
er, and Diverse cultivator, $19. 

Oaks Manufacturing Co., New 
Bern, N. C., fertilizer distributor and 
cultivator, $14. 

Harriman Mfg. Co., Harriman, 
Tenn., cotton seed dropper, $13. 

Home Canner Co., Hickory, N. C., 
canner, $15. 

Lynchburg Plow Works, Lynch- 
burg, Va., two-horse plow, $10.50. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., horse and hoe sweeps, $10.10. 

Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Wav- 
erly Mills, S. C., one ton lime, $10. 

R. W. Watson, Petersburg, Va., 
Duroc-Jersey pig, $10. 

Kitselman Bros., Munice, Ind., 40 
rods fencing, $10. 

Cotton Chopper Company, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., subsoiler and hillside plow, 
$5.00. 

Couch Bros., Atlanta, Ga., 
Langford dray horse collars, $38. 

Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Acetylene gas lamp, $5. 

B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. 
C., 1 1-2 tons ground phosphate lime 
(3 prizes), $15. 

A. S. Lee & Sons Co., Richmond, 
Va., one ton agricultural lime, $15. 

John A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
Dunn, N. C., stalk cutter, $35. 

Caraleigh Fertilizer W’ks, Raleigh, 
N. C., ton Eclipse fertilizer, $25. 

Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, 
Md., garden seed and equipment (2 
prizes), $10. 

Cole Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., one Cole corn and cotton 
planter, $17.50. 

T. C. Andrews, Norfolk, Va., five 
tons Tacco Brand lime (Virginia 
only), $47.50. 

Rockingham Farmers’ Association, 
Harrisburg, Va., two bushels seed 
corn, $6. 

All you have to do to compete for 
these prizes is to send us your name, 
if some member of your family is 
taking The Progressive Farmer, and 
then to fill out the report blank that 
will be sent you next fall. If no 
member of your family takes the pa- 
per, fill out the second blank on page 
3, and send it to us, saying: “I am 
a member of the County 
Corn Club and wish to join yours.” 
Won’t you do this to-day? It may 
mean the winning of a hundred-dol- 
lar prize. 


pair 


A “WORK-BOY” COURSE. 


Clemson College will have a 
“Work-Boy Course’”’ the coming ses- 
sion, which will enable 20 young 
men practically to pay their way 
through school. The boys who take 
this course must be 18 years of age, 
must have a fair knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, and be 
earnest and capable. Ten men will 
work on the farm one week, while 
the other ten attend classes. The 
next week the work of the two 
squads will be reversed. They will 
be paid 75 cents to $1 per day for 
the farm work done, and $13 per 
month will pay their way. The 
course will require two years for 
completion. This is a fine chance for 
the young man with little money. 
All interested should write at once 
to President W. M. Riggs, Clemson 
College, S. C. All applications must 
be in before September 1. 























What you take to the ginnery 
—and what you get 


Are you getting the full value of your crop, or are you taking your 
‘cotton to the wrong oor ? That makes a big difference. It 
may mean a longer haul to a ginnery equipped with a Munger 
System Outfit, but it will pay you to take your cotton there. No 
grower can afford to sacrifice his profits in a poor gin. The ginner 
with a Munger System gets the best business of his district because 


he can produce the best sample. 
of Ginnery 


ontinental Line Equipment 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 


Continental Machinery is of that dependable quality that it will do 
its work through the season without a hitch or a delay. All 
Continental machinery is built of the best material to be procured 
and each part is thoroughly tested before it is put out. The ginnery 
that is not equipped with the Munger System is losing money and 
so are its cusfomers. 


We have trained men to help prospective customers in planning 
and expert engineers to prepare plans and specifications. This 
service is free. 


Our big, illustrated catalogue will be sent fo those interested 


Continental Gin Company 


Atianta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. 
arlotte, N. C. 
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Scissors and 
Shears 


" 


\\for Every Purpose yf 


K 7-4% IN., 
$1.00 


One of the princi- 

pal reasons for the 

wonderful success of 

the Keen Kutter line of 
Tools and Cutlery is very careful ad. 
justment. The blades of Keen Kutter 
Scissors and Shears meet from heel to point 
without any side pressure of the fingers. The 

‘joints remain tight even after years of use. 


KEEN KUTTE. 


Scissors and Shears 


are made for every purpose. All are guaranteed to give verfect satisfaction of 
money refunded without question. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten." 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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~~ MAKE, YOUR’ GWN’' DRAIN | 


3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch tile made at a ridiculously low cost on our Farmers’ Cement Tile Machine. 


proper curing as well as the proper forming. 


Send for Free 36 Page Catalog, telling how te tile your farm at low cost. How to take levels and get grades, lay tile, ete. 
FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., 


‘Lhe tile are troweled thoroughly, giving great strength. Machine and product recommended and used by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, and by farmers all over the contiuent. 


Large capacity, hand or power, no tamping or the use of pallets. Our process takes care of the 


We ship this machine to you on 10 days free trial. 





Box 110 St. Johns, Mich. 








BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


MADE. Lowest fue 
cost; lowest up-keep 
cost; easiest on the vo 
chine it operates, de 


Se . Siar “ : - ; st W of 
livering steadier power than any other gasoline engine,adapting it especially for operating farm machinery. with better results and leat pte 
grain. Lowest fuel cost, for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohcl, and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because } no, is less 
greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, |S os 


cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER 
FAVORITE ENGI No engine made has so wide a range of use. U WILL MAKE A M 
INFORMATION. 1% H. P. to a? Fe Janae s linder. 6 to 20 H.P. two cylinder. 


onr advias 


ONTRACT 
ISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR 


, 1 
30 to 50 H. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and ge 


PUMP CO. Manufacturers, 416 West 15th St.. Chicago, U. S.A. This is our 69th year 
































rday, August 12, 1911.] 
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ywWou KINDS OF FARMING —WHICH WILL YUU DO? 





OOK AT THESE pictures, Farmer Boy, and let’s talk about them 


for a minute or two. . 

L You would like to do the sort of farming shown in the upper 
picture, wouldn't you? You'd feel like you were Gerona seates ‘Agent 
thing if you could ride a disk plow and drive three mules—and you 
eo er of farming shown in the lower picture doesn’t appeal to 
you ae much, does it? You wouldn't even care to =e rg Dares 
farmed that way, would you, even if some one else did a work? You 
know that that sort of plowing couldn't be good for your land. — sia 

Well, now, here’s a fact: It is largely up to you as to which Pesci 
you shall do. You may never get to the point where you — spike 
disk plows all at once, but, if you are willing to study your work, wee 
need never do as poor work as this negro is doing. You need not even 
have the negroes who work for you doing such work. Pr 

“Yes,’’ says some boy who has been plowing with one mule all — 
life, “that’s all right for the boy whose father bas plenty of eur 
but how am I going to do it? My father isn’t able to buy another 
horse, or doesn’t think he needs it. 1 don’t see where | come pow 

Here’s One way: Last year a boy out in Arkansas went into the 
Corn Club work without even one mule to work his crop. He had 
only a goat; but he buckled down to it with that goat and made a —_ 
yield and won a prize. If you have to plow with one mule yet ahi — 
just go ahead and plow the best you can, Get your father to ick tt 
to let you-hav@ ati acre of Jand for a corn or cotton patch of your ow 
next year, and begin reading and studying now not only how to make 
a brag acre of it,-but also how to do all your farm work in the best 
possible way. Set out to study farming just as you would to study 
law or medicine, and the profits will be just as great. Look out for the 
articles we shall print in The Progressive Farmer, prepared especially 
to help boys. Join the Boys’ Corn Club and learn all you can about 
raising corn. If you can’t do that, write us, and we’ll do our best to help 
you. Work that acre just a little bit better than it has ever been worked 
and make just a little bit bigger crop on it than has ever been made. 
That’s the usual thing for boys to do on Southern farms nowadays; and 
if other boys can, why not you? 

You will only need to make one or two good crops to convince your 
father that you, too, know something about farming, and then if you 
take the matter up with him, he is more than likely to help you to do 
still better farming. 

Even if you can’t call on your father to help you get better tools 
and more work stock, so as to make your work easier and more profit- 
able, you can do it yourself—not all at once but a little at a time. It’s 
oply a question of willingness to work and study—to learn the best ways 
of doing farm work, to learn why they are the best, and then to put them 
into practice. Next week, on Professor Massey’s page we are going to 
print a letter from a man who has worked up from a one-horse plow to 
sulky plows and riding cultivators. Look for this letter, read it, and then 
buckle down to the job of doing as well. You can do it. 
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We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Ot! Millis, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofield 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


























Bale Your Hay and Hold It 
Tor Top Market 


Baled hay can be stored in one-fifth the space required for loose hay. 
You can hold your entire hay crop till prices go up—then sell at the 
greatest profit. ‘The ditference between the price you get for loose hay 
near home and the top price you can get anywhere, for baled hay, 
quickly pays for an I H C hay press. 


Ii1_C Hay Presses 


s—nlicity, and convenience found in 
samnound lever and a 
ing power. 
















have many points of strength, 

no other presses. They are equipped with 4 
toggle joint plunger, which gives them their great compress===— 

A 500 pound pull on the sweep of al6x 18 IHC press gives 76,800 
pounds pressure in the bale chamber. 

The bed reach is only about 4 inches high and very narrow.: The 
bale chamber is very low—easy to reach over to tie 
the bale. 

These presses are reasonable in price and 
are proved best by years of service. They 
are supplied to be operated with either one 
ortwo horses and the International Motor 
Baling Press is furnished with a 3, 4, or 6- 
horse power I H C gasoline engine—a hay press 
and portable engine in one. 

Callon the I H C local dealer for catalogue 
and prices, or, write us. * 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 























IHC 


Service Bureau 


The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 
If you have any 
worthy questions 
concerning soils, 
crops, pests, ferti- 
lizer, etc., write to 
the IHC Service 
Bureau and learn 
what our experts 
and others have 
found out concern- 
ing these subjects. 


Chicago USA 



























embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. 
Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
economy and speed of operation. We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
and terms to the right party. Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 









The Improved Red Ripper »——. 
-——-Hay Press | 








| Bagg ae RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 


Iti tis the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
1s strong, fast and durable— easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
andischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms, 


- SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 





Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 




















THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES, 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are }' 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without : 
breaking down or getting out of order. We,} 
make this kind of hay press—8 of them—The 
Reyal. Royal Junior and Economy. Write us *. 







‘o-day and let us prove to you that one of these { 
Liw atone, the one you should buy. ; 
Gueanea Cnattaa coga Implement & Mig. Co., | 3 





Department Y, 





Chattanooga, Teun ; 














S30 HAY PRESS sisi puaraioed Woe 


for booklet Watkins Hav Press Co.. Atlanta. Gs. 
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When writing advertisers say: 
_ il. saw..yaur. ad. in The Progressive 
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This Car for $1,000 





Here is the first attempt to sell a high-grade 








cer PUOmy, WECEICNS, SCNT -TEE geeeneat The new Reo “Thirty,” with 
—for an even-thoug’nd dollars. It is the lat- fore-door, five-passenger 
a . 88h desicn’ of Mr. R. E. Olds—the finest car | tonneau. Four 4 x 43-inch 
a which this famous factory ever sent out from cylinders—i08-inch wheel 
its doors. base—34 x 3}-inch _ tires— 


The price is subject to change; it may be the best of magnetos. Our 
impossible. We count that this price will add latest and finest creation—a 
{ 50 per cent to our output without added over- roomy, powerful, stunning 
| head expense. If it does, the price becomes car—for an even-thousand 
possible—at the present cost of materials. If dollars. y 


we find it impossible bid shall later advance a Top and windshield not inc'uded We equip 
a For we never shall skimp on any part of this this ear with a Mvhair Top and Slip Cover, 
¥ ‘ar to keep the price at $1,000. a Mezzer Automatic Windshield, a Speed- 
| i, — ’ $ ometer snd a Gas Tank—all for $100 extra. 


ISS 











Every Reo agent now has this car on ex- 





hibit. Each now offers this initial price. And We have enormous capacity and our output 
you will find no car under $1,500 which com- can now be increased by half with no extra 
pares for a moment with it. cost save for materials and labor. 


For all of these reasons, the time seems at 
How We Did It hand when a ear of this class can be sold for 
$1.000. And, until further notice, we are go- 
ing to try it. 
i Year after year we have constantly in- : 
| creased our output. Part by part we have . . 
is brought the Reo car to perfection. Gradually No Skimping Whatever 
each important part has been standarized, and We pledge you our word that in adopting 
permanent machinery has been adapted to it. this price, we have not skimped the car in the 
Year by year we have equipped ourselves slightest particular. This is the finest modx!. 
to build every part of the car—to cut off the regardless of price, that we ever turned out 


profits of parts-makers. from our factory. 
It is the best car we can make. It is as 


good a car as any mam, at amy price, can 
make. 
The car is built under laboratory super- 
vision of the most scientific sort. The steel 
Some expensive materials, like tires and for each part is analyzed. It is tested for 
steel, are costing less than formerly. Our’ tensile strength and for hardness. Nothing is 
selling cost is a great deal less, because of left to chance. 
our organization. The gears are tested in a crushing machine, 


All the costly experiments are ended now. 
The expensive changes have all beem made. 
Our machinery, dies, jigs and tools need no 
more alteration. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “sci:* Reo Motor Car 

















(Price Subject to Change Without Notice) 


to withstand a pressure of 274 tons, The 
bearings are fitted with the best roller bear- 
ings—the Timken and the Hyatt High-Duty. 
The carburetor is adapted to the present 
grades of gasoline. 

All that is known to the best modern prac- 
tice is embodied in this car. From the big 
tires and wheels down to the smallest hidden 
part, we are giving you better than necessary 
—the very best we know. 


Designed by R. E. Olds 


This car was designed by Mr. R. E. Olds, 
the dean of automobile designers. It is built 
under his supervision. 

Long before the days of a: tomobiles Mr. 
Olds was building famous gas e.izines. In the 
early days of the motor car he built the only 
cars worth having. And in every step of pro- 
gression since, Mr. Olds has kept well in the 
lead. 

This car we are selling for $1,000 is Mr. 
Olds’ latest creation. It embodies all his skill 
and experience. And all his reputation as a 
great engineer is staked on this Reo ear. 


Ask for Details 


On ‘his car we publish complete specifica- 
tions. Wo state every material, every feature, 
every detzil of the mechanism. We do this 
to help you compare this car with the highest- 
priced cars in existence. 

Please write for these facts. Then go to 
the nearest Reo agent and see the car itself. 
This is the first great car to sell for $1,000. 
And, if the price is fcund possible, it is bound 
to change the whole :rotor car situation. 


Co., Lansing, Mich. 








































